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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In THE British House of Commons on July 27, Foreign 
Secretary Harold Macmillan, reporting on the Geneva Con- 
ference, declared: 

“Such success as there may have been at the Geneva 
meeting, or may be at future meetings, is largely—I put 
it no higher than that—based on the accept- 
ance now of the view that power—war—as an 
instrument of policy is an obsolete conception. 

“IT remember when I was a boy before the 
First World War a book by Sir Norman Angell 
which had a great vogue. It was called The 
Great Illusion. Its theme has often been mis- 
represented. The author did not say that there 
would not be a war, but that there could be no 
victor in a war. The author was before his time, 
and two great wars had to take place and a vast 
development in modern applied science before 
this illusion could finally be dispelled. We now 
all know that there could be no victor in modern 
war.” 

In his six decades of political writing, Sir 
Norman Angell has often been ahead of the dip- 
lomats and statesmen of the day. For this reason, THE NEw 
LEADER is especially proud to announce a new series of 
articles by Sir Norman on the theme: “Self-defense Without 
War.” In these articles, he analyzes the difficulties of defend- 
ing democratic institutions in the age of the hydrogen bomb, 
when war has become impermissible. 

Sir Norman’s The Great Illusion, first published in 1908, 
has since been reprinted and translated into 20 languages. 
Among his score of other books are The Story of Money, 
Preface to Peace, Let the People Know and The Steep 
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Places. For his lifelong fight against war and militarism, 
he was knighted by King George V in 1931 and received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1933. Born in Holbeach, England, 
Sir Norman first came to the United States in 1891 and has 
visited this country many times since then. For a dozen 
years, he was a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, and 
from 1929 to 1931 he also served in the House 
of Commons. He has been a New LEapeR con- 
tributor for two decades, but the coming series 
of articles are his first here on the problem of 
war in the thermonuclear era. 

Ranpom Notes: A. H. Raskin, top labor re- 
porter of the New York Times, will analyze the 
“S\ prospects facing U.S. labor when the two great 
trade-union federations merge later this year. 
. . . This is the time of year when college pro- 
fessors like to introduce their students to THE 
New Leaper at our special Student Rate (14 
issues for $1.00). Dr. George Axtelle of New 
York University deserves mention as the first 
this year to subscribe for his class in education. 
Others interested should get in touch with our College De- 
partment post-haste. . . . Richard C. Hottelet’s observations 
on the pages that follow are based on personal observation. 
Dick covered the Moscow Conference for CBS, and his seven 
years’ experience in Bonn provided him with unique contacts 
among West German officials. . . . Solomon Fabricant’s 
August 22 NL survey of “Government in the U. S. Economy” 
has been reprinted for use by the Department of Economics 
at the University of Wisconsin. . . . Watch for the announce- 
ment soon of our Christmas Book Premium. 
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At Moscow, the German Chancellor faced unique pressures 


Why Adenauer Yielded 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


BONN 
N JUNE 7, the Soviet Union approached the German 
Federal Republic with the offer of normal diplo- 
matic, economic and cultural relations. In an exchange of 
notes which followed, Moscow suggested that both parties 
consider specific steps, such as the exchange of documents 
on diplomatic relations, and the conclusion of trade and 
cultural treaties. Bonn shied away from going farther 
han discussing ways and means by which such agree- 
ments could be prepared. Furthermore, said Bonn on 
August 12, normal relations presupposed both frank dis- 
cussions and an understanding between both govern- 
ments on the problems of German unity and the release of 
Germans in Soviet hands. Moscow ignored the matter of 
the German prisoners and shrugged off reunification as 
one of any number of “international” questions which 
could be raised. The Moscow Conference convened on 
this basis. 

On September 13, a communiqué issued in Moscow 
outlined the compromise reached after five days of ex- 
hausting and at times brutal exchange. The Soviet Union 
got essentially what it wanted: the German Government’s 
agreement to establish diplomatic relations and to ex- 
change ambassadors. In return, it gave the Germans 
9,626 former German prisoners of war. 

It was a compromise heavily weighted in Moscow’s 
favor. The Kremlin had obtained diplomatic, but not 
trade and cultural relations. Bonn had received some of 
its prisoners, but no Soviet commitment on German 
unity. Bonn also published reservations, reaffirming its 
claim to speak for all of Germany and its refusal to 
recognize either the Communist East German Democratic 
Republic (DDR) or the present German boundaries. But 
no simple tabulation of quids and quos can convey the 
humiliation which the Soviet negotiators heaped on their 
German guests. 

Especially painful was the Soviet treatment of the prison- 
ets problem. Bulganin first suggested a deal on this score 
ata Kremlin banquet on the evening of September 12. 
After having, two days before, branded the prisoners as 
war criminals guilty of unspeakable atrocities, he report- 
edly proposed to Adenauer, almost casually, that the Ger- 
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mans could have the prisoners in return for an ambassa- 
dor. According to German sources, the Chancellor re- 
torted that 90,000 was by no means the total number, and 
that some 100,000 German civilians were still unac- 
counted for in the Soviet Union.. Bulganin then referred 
the larger figure to Khrushchev, who is said to have 
replied, “Yes, that’s about right.” Yet, next day, both 
Soviet leaders denied any knowledge of German prison- 
ers beyond Bulganin’s figure of 9,626. The Chancellor 
had to content himself with the Russians’ word that they 
would investigate any list he gave them and release all 
the people on it, provided that they had served out their 
labor contracts in the Soviet Union. The Russians 
brusquely repulsed suggestions that this agreement be 
included in the communiqué or documented in some 
fashion. 

A day after Dr. Adenauer’s departure, Soviet propa- 
ganda began to set the stage for the release of the prison- 
ers, not so much to the Chancellor as to the East Ger- 
man satellite. Moscow has still admitted no connection 
between the return of the prisoners and the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Bonn. 

The Germans’ rebuff on reunification was even more 
complete. The Soviets had said in so many words that 
the Paris Treaties made reunification impossible now, 
and had reiterated their step-by-step Geneva formula. 
First came recognition of the status quo, the abandon- 
ment of both NATO and the Warsaw Pact in favor of a 
European security system. In this framework both East 
and West German governments could sit down together 
and work out the problem. 

Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano and the 
Chancellor spent much of the last afternoon trying to 
wring from the Russians some direct acknowledgement 
of their coresponsibility for the reunification of Ger- 
many. They would have been grateful even for some 
formulation defining the problem of reunification as 
urgent. Nothing budged the Russians, and when the com- 
muniqué and Adenauer’s exchange of letters with Bulga- 
nin were made public, they all contained exactly the 
phrasing which Moscow had first employed in its note of 
June 7. No doubt was left about who had called the tune. 








Much the same goe: for the German rescrvations. 
Chancellor Adenauer described later how he had dis- 
cussed these points with the Soviet representatives and 
had been told that he could express his reservations in 
any manner he pleased. He was informed flatly that the 
Russians would not associate themselves with the Ger- 
man position in any way. Here again, the Russians were 
manifestly masters of the situation. One German source 
has told how Professor Walter Hallstein, drafting the 
final communiqué with Molotov, proposed that the Ger- 
man reservations be included, if only as a unilateral 
statement of position. Molotov reportedly agreed, but, 
when the draft was presented to the plenary session, 
Khrushchev angrily refused to accept this passage. Molo- 
tov promptly denied that he had consented to its inclu- 
sion. 

Not content with distancing themselves from these Ger- 
man sentiments in private, the Russian leaders promptly 
whistled up a TASS dispatch to discredit them in public. 
The TASS declaration put East and West Germany on 
the same footing, alleged that the German boundaries had 
been fixed at Potsdam, and limited Bonn’s rights to the 
territory of the Federal Republic. 

Nothing, however, was more crushing than what hap- 
pened soon after the Germans left. Within hours of their 
departure, the Kremlin announced the imminent arrival 
of a delegation from East Germany. It then promptly 
concluded a treaty with Grotewohl and Ulbricht confirm- 
ing the DDR as a nominally sovereign state and legiti- 
mate partner in international affairs. Even more did the 
effusive cordiality piled on the East Germans bring out 
the Russian leaders’ belief that their encounter with 
Adenauer had been a triumph for them. A standard ban- 
quet at the Kremlin became a Communist victory dance 
with Khrushchev trumpeting his conviction of the ulti- 
mate downfall of the West and kissing Walter Ulbricht. 

This end was a stunning psychological setback for Dr. 
Adenauer. Politically, it was by no means tragic; the old 
statesman’s integrity remained unimpaired. Diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Union and Germany were 
inevitable anyhow. The Chancellor in no way betrayed 
the Western position at Geneva, but resolutely proclaimed 
his loyalty to NATO and the Western European Union. 
With dignity and imperturbable calm, he gave the Rus- 
sians blow for blow in emotional argument. There is not 
the slightest evidence that he was bribed or bullied into 
any secret understanding with the Soviet leaders. or that 
Bonn has reconsidered its policy and is heading for a 
new Rapallo. But there is a disturbing discrepancy be- 
tween the outlook and intentions unmistakably expressed 
by the Chancellor and his associates before Moscow and 
the outcome of the negotiations. 

In a nutshell, the Germans had intended to avoid any 
commitments with the Russians at this time. They saw 
the Soviet offer of diplomatic relations as a device for 
legalizing the status quo. Accepting a factual position of 


diplomatic equality with the DDR in Moscow could only 
help Soviet policy. Conversely, it was freely admitted that 
German reunification in freedom depended in the first 
instance on the solidarity of the Western powers at forth. 
coming conferences. The Germans admitted that they 
could not afford to be less firm in their stand than they 
expected of their allies. To be specific, Western officials 
were told that the trip to Moscow was primarily an ex. 
ploratory mission. If the Soviet Union were to accept the 
German terms on the prisoners and reunification, which 
seemed most unlikely, steps might be undertaken which 
would lead to diplomatic relations; but nothing would 
be signed during this visit. 

If this was not duplicity, and if the Chancellor suf- 
fered neither physical collapse nor political amnesia at 
the conference table, what did take place to swing him 
around? 

Dr. Adenauer himself has declared that the decisive 
factor was the Russians’ offer to return the German pris- 
oners. He and his political advisers in Moscow main- 
tained, and German public opinion seems fully to have 
borne them out, that they could not afford to reject such 
a proposition. The next election is less than two years 
away, and it would be hard to explain to hundreds of 
thousands of wives, parents and children that one ambas- 
sador was too high a price to pay for the release of 
their kin. 

The question follows at once: Did the Chancellor not 
see in advance that he might be confronted with such a 
dilemma? Why did he not make release of prisoners his 
price for going to Moscow, and leave himself free to dis- 
cuss only the legal, unemotional problem of reunifica- 
tion? Or if, as seems to have been the case, he could not 
have insisted on preconditions for his going, why did he 
not secretly inform his allies that the prisoners were the 
chink in his armor and that he might be forced to give 
in if the Russians pressed their advantage? He would 
have spared himself and his friends considerable anguish. 

The simple explanation seems to be that the Chancel- 
lor allowed himself to be overwhelmed and outmaneu- 
vered. He appears to have approached the Russians with 
little better preparation than he had undertaken for pre- 
vious conferences, overlooking the vital fact that he had 
heretofore dealt only with friends. There was apparently 
little doubt in his mind that he could keep the humani- 
tarian problem of the prisoners separate from the politi- 
cal question of national unity. He would seem to have 
taken it for granted, too, that he could simply put on his 
hat and leave if Soviet terms proved unacceptable, per 
haps selling the Russians a face-saving but noncommittal 
formula. 

One strange aspect of the Moscow Conference is the 
Chancellor’s failure to submit the names of the 100,000- 
odd German civilians reasonably presumed to be in Soviet 
hands. When the Russians questioned their existence, they 
were left unchallenged. 
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BULGANIN & ADENAUER: ‘NOW I CAN WRITE DIRECT’ 


Konrad Adenauer is a strong leader with a broad 
autocratic streak. He is not disposed to share either 
authority or responsibility, and this is both his strength 
and weakness. In the past, his country has profited greatly 
from being taken as the image of the old man’s probity. 
But this attitude has also led him to fall back on quick 
expedients when faced with problems which he has nei- 
ther delegated to others nor equipped himself to solve. 

Arriving in Moscow, Adenauer was plunged into a 
political and psychological situation for which no one 
could have prepared him. He was the first leader of an 
independent, democratic Germany ever to visit the Soviet 
Union; and, more significantly, he was the first to do so 
since Hitler had ravaged Russia. The Soviet leaders were 
well advised to dwell as forcefully as they did on the 
the measureless suffering which the German armies had 
carried into their country. Adenauer struck back sharply 
with his own legitimate grievances, reminded them in- 
directly that they and others had helped build up Hitler 
and that the Soviet Army too had done “terrible things.” 
But the Chancellor was, and has always been, willing to 
shoulder the responsibility for what Hitler did. Con- 
science, a precious thing in Western culture, is a handi- 
cap in negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Many members of the German delegation have said 
that they were profoundly impressed by the “atmos- 
phere” in Moscow. They did not mean only the strange- 
ness of their surroundings or the contrast between pre- 
conceived notions and reality. Lavish hospitality and the 
perhaps unexpected display of pageant and tradition can 
be assumed to have left them essentially unmoved. What 
affected them was their own importance, which the Soviet 
delegates emphasized. 

Most Germans have grown accustomed to thinking of 
their country as strategically second rate, dwarfed by the 
industrial might of Russia and the United States. One of 
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the normally most convincing arguments in Adenauer’s 
arsenal was that Germany is too weak to stand alone and 
is in NATO and the Western European Union for entirely 
defensive reasons. He made several attempts to persuade 
Bulganin and the others that NATO not only does not 
threaten Russia but completely rules out the danger of 
another German invasion, since the Benelux nations, 
France, Britain and the others would hardly support 
aggressive German designs. Yet, whenever the Chancel- 
lor and others pointed to Germany’s weakness, they were 
contradicted at once with the vehement assertion that 
Germany is no small, minor power but a great nation, 
strategically, politically and economically. 

One logical sequel would have been a Soviet offer of 
alliance, open or secret. Stalin in his last years had re- 
peatedly expressed his desire for a Russo-German part- 
nership. Bulganin and Khrushchev made no such sugges- 
tion. Perhaps they had dropped the idea; perhaps they 
realized that so bald an overture would have antagonized 
Adenauer. Instead, they went no further than the respect- 
able opinion that both nations, living as peaceful, friend- 
ly neighbors, could assure peace in Europe. 

In a way, the Germans were flattered. But, in a more 
important respect, they were astonished. German-Russian 
relations were suddenly screwed into new focus. One 
junior member of the delegation put his feelings in these 
words: 

“For years, I had been accustomed to thinking of Rus- 
sians as monsters who had raped our women, devastated 
our country and murdered our prisoners of war. The 
Soviet Union appeared as a giant, a huge anonymous 
machine which would go clanking on without feel- 
ings and emotions. But suddenly I realized that in the 
eyes of the Russians we Germans were monsters, also 
somewhat larger than life-size, who had invaded and 
ravaged their country and murdered their people as slave 
laborers and prisoners of war. The German ‘mystic fear’ 
of Russia was not one-sided. It was mutual. The Russians 
had unhappy reason to consider us powerful and perhaps 
still to equate one German with four Russians.” 

People approached secretaries and members of the 
German staff in art galleries and museums and whis- 
pered: “How glad we are that you have come,” and “It 
is good for us to be together.” The program of the Bol- 
shoi Theater was changed from Boris Godunov to Romeo 
and Juliet for Adenauer’s benefit, and the great theater 
meaningfully applauded the sledge-hammer point of 
Montague and Capulet embracing at the sight of their 
dead children. The audience nearly went wild when 
Adenauer grasped and shook both of Bulganin’s hands. 
Outside the theater, later, prominent members of the 
German delegation were surrounded by curious onlookers 
and engaged in conversation. One of the crowd asked 
how German youth felt about military service. When a 
German replied that rearmament was a sober duty and 
that young and old wanted peace, the Russians cheered. 





At the conference table and on the numerous social 
occasions, the Soviet leaders spoke of the importance they 
attached to trade with Germany. Some of them remi- 
nisced about their own experiences in Germany and their 
good contacts with Siemens and AEG, the two largest 
manufacturers of electrical equipment. 

But on the subject of diplomatic relations, naked pres- 
sure was brought to bear. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
deliberately and melodramatically brandished the pres- 
tige of the Soviet Union. Carlo Schmid has sketched the 
circumstances in these words: 

“They told us, to begin with, that there were no half- 
way diplomatic relations, but only proper ones through 
regular ambassadors; and there were no diplomatic rela- 
tions some time, but either now or not at all. Once one 
had ambassadors in Bonn and Moscow, one could discuss 
anything, including problems which might today not yet 
be ripe for solution. If we wanted to set conditions for 
diplomatic relations, we could look around for other 
partners. If we did not want them, we should say so 
openly. But then they would believe either that we were 
not serious about the prisoners and reunification, or that 
we considered ourselves too good to maintain normal 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government. or that 
we attached no value to peaceful relations with her.” 

This blackmail gave the Soviet arguments a new grav- 
ity. Their wish for diplomatic relations seemed no longer 
a tactical whim but an act of high policy, a carefully 
contemplated approach which could not lightly be 
scorned. 

The possibility of German refusal suddenly appeared 
in a new light, not anticipated by the Chancellor. Rejec- 
tion of the Soviet offer was no longer simply a dignified 
refusal to pay blackmail, but could appear as a display 
of German arrogance. Instead of ending one round in 
order to meet again later under more auspicious circum- 
stances, might the Chancellor not be slamming the door 
on future normal contact with the Russians, with one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface and more? Might the Soviet 
Union not then genuinely consider the West German 
leaders as revanchists and provocateurs who wanted only 
to humiliate the Soviet Government? And would this not 
wreck any reasonable prospect of German reunification 
in peace and freedom? What, then, about the prisoners? 

Even if the Russians were putting on a false display 
of injured pride, they might attract both attention and 
sympathy. They could well effect Adenauer’s and Ger- 
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An Interview With Adenauer 
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many’s isolation as violators of the Geneva Spirit, dogs 
in the manger and general world nuisances. Or s0 jt 
might have appeared to an old man, fatigued from heavy 
infighting at the conference table and ceaseless fencing 
over vodka and caviar, who had never been east of Ber. 
lin and had never before faced such merciless pressure, 

It may suddenly have dawned on Adenauer and the 
others that they had in fact committed themselves to 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union under practi. 
cally any conditions short of dishonor when they accepted 
the Soviet invitation to come to Moscow. 

The whole truth of what happened in Moscow must 
await the improbable publication of Adenauer’s frank 
memoirs, but the above seems a reasonable hypothesis. It 
is borne out indirectly by the Chancellor’s own deport 
ment since Moscow. His first reaction was relief at the 
thankful welcome he received from his people. His first 
statements were defensive and subdued. He was deeply 
disturbed by critical comment in the West, and vented his 
guilty conscience in a surprising, ill-considered attack 
on U.S. Ambassador Charles Bohlen, whom he somehow 
held responsible. Subsequently, however, the Moscow 
atmosphere wore off. Encouraged by Foreign Minister 
von Brentano, he called on the West to remain united 
and strong, mistrustful of Soviet blandishments. 

Ruling out the possibility of a treacherous turn toward 
the East, there would appear to have been two main dan- 
gers in Moscow. One would have been the temptation for 
Adenauer to believe that he could henceforth arrive at 
quick solutions with the Soviet leaders, man to man. He 
is known to have been very favorably impressed with the 
Soviet Prime Minister, and is quoted as having said: 
“Now I can write directly to Bulganin.” But there is no 
evidence that the Chancellor has been left with any taste 
for personal power politics. On the contrary, not only 
have he and his collaborators stressed the need for West- 
ern solidarity with growing emphasis, but his actions 
have backed his words. He has moved ahead, within the 
limits set by Parliament, with preparations for German 
rearmament. In his relations with France, notably on the 
touchy Saar issue, he has brushed aside bitter political 
opposition in standing by his obligations. 

A second dangerous possibility was that the Western 
allies would take fright at the Moscow compromise, sus 
pect the Germans of having essentially damaged the Wett- 
ern position and prepare a compromise of their own 00 
the German problem. This fear has been at least partially 
allayed by the unqualified statements of all concerned 
that German reunification is the most urgent problem 


facing the four foreign ministers at Geneva. 

The Moscow Conference was neither a tragedy nor 4 
seed of suspicion in the Western camp. It is, instead, 4 
sobering and instructive episode for all who may be 
called upon to negotiate with Soviet power. It admonishes 
Chancellor Adenauer and his friends to reflect on the 
limitations of any one man’s capacity. 
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Like Ike before his heart attack, our position at home and abroad only looks rosy; 


we face serious problems which neither party has yet begun to consider 


America Without Ike 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
HE POSSIBILITY that Eisenhower’s 
health may force him to watch 
the coming Presidential election 
from his Gettysburg rocking chair 
not only caused feverish fluctuations 
on the stock market, but also seems 
to have directed all our attention to 
the renewed jostling within the poli- 
tical parties. One would think the 
national conventions were about to 
open the day after tomorrow and 
the election a fortnight thereafter. 
Actually, it is still ten months until 
the Presidential candidates are offi- 
cially chosen and the fun starts. 
health 
would seem to deserve a fraction of 
the attention the medical bulletins 
from Denver are getting. A lot must 
he done before we see another oc- 
cupant in the White House. As Ad- 
lai Stevenson put it in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, the President’s unfortu- 
nate illness is “no reason or even 
justification for stopping debate . . 
about the problems that face the na- 
tion.” The question is whether the 
premature outbreak of campaign 
fever will allow the debate to rise 
above its current level. 
The Republican contribution to 


Meanwhile. our national 


public discussion, at the moment, 
seems confined to the soothing polly- 
anna communiqués from the tempo- 
tarily leaderless Eisenhower “team.” 
All is quiet on the peace-and-pros- 
perity front, various Cabinet mem- 
bers assure us, and all hands are 
busily carrying the Eisenhower pro- 
gram forward. 


It will be interesting to see if the 
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Democratic leaders find it expedi- 
ent to do better. Thus far, Stevenson 
is the only one who seems prepared 
to risk it. Whether his party is 
equally prepared to follow him that 
far out on a limb, however, remains 
to be seen. 

As of this writing, no Democrat 
(Stevenson included) has seen fit to 
open the debate on the problems 
facing us in world affairs. True, guns 
are not “booming” today, and are 
less likely to than a year ago. But 
the pace is fast in the Middle East. 
Chancellor Adenauer was forced to 
concede more in Moscow than he in- 
tended in order to get his prisoners 
released; we may be forced to fol- 
low this sad example in Peking. As 
Germany, too, we 


regards seem 


stuck for want of what Walter Lipp- 
mann called “negotiable assets” in the 





ADAMS: SOOTHING COMMUNIQUES 





current diplomatic trading. There 
are, in short, many indications that 
a few months of Khrushchev’s smile 
have gained the Soviets more than 
years of Stalin’s scorn. Not the least 
of these gains would seem to be the 
heavy political investment the Eisen- 
hower Republicans have made _ in 
what is called “the Spirit of Geneva.” 

The Administration does not deny 
that the real test of that spirit is still 
to come—at the forthcoming For- 
eign Ministers Conference, at the 
UN, and whenever the unsolved 
problems in the Far East are swept 
back out from under the rug. But 
“the team” has, all the same, staked 
its entire political future on that 
spirit, tested or not. Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s smile alone sustains its claim 
to great statesmanship. It will be hard 
for Dulles to come back from Geneva 
and explain: “Sorry, boys. the cold 
war is on again, after all.” 

The Democrats, notably Senator 
George, have performed a service in 
helping create a_ political climate 
which made it possible for the Presi- 
dent to negotiate at all with the Sovi- 
ets. It seems time for them again to 
try and rescue “the team” by giving 
Dulles some elbow room for the kind 


of hard Yankee bargaining which 


now seems in order. This, of course, 
would make it necessary for the 
Democratic leaders to probe the 
Spirit of Geneva and dispel some 
mighty popular illusions-—a lot to 
expect from a party already up to 
its ears in a popularity contest. But, 
if the Democrats don’t do it now, the 
extreme Right can surely be counted 





on to do it later—if and when our 
diplomacy suffers a setback. In their 
eagerness to return to the limelight. 
the Knowlands may throw out the 
baby with the bath. 

An honest diagnosis of the na- 
tion’s economic health might also re- 
quire more candor than traditional 
campaigning may allow. On the sur- 
face, the country presents much the 
same bounce and ruggedly rosy com- 
plexion, the picture of health, which 
Eisenhower displayed on the golf 
course before his heart attack. Family 
incomes are up; the average is now 
over $5,000 a year. There are 50 mil- 
lion cars on the roads, most of them 
new and shiny. Split-levels and ram- 
blers are mushrooming all over. No 
one can dispute the Republican claim 
of a boom, but can it go on? Can 
the average American family, now 
about $700 in debt, continue to buy 
all the new goods our booming in- 
dustry produces? “Let us keep in 
mind,” Stevenson said recently, 
“that prosperity has two dimensions: 
One is its level, and the other is 
durability. I wish we might hear 
more talk for a time about this 
second dimension, because it is dur- 
ability that will determine just how 
great we are.” 

The Administration’s contribution 
to economic stability seems to be 
more of the same. Corporate after- 
tax profits in the second quarter of 
this year are a spectacular 26 per 
cent above a year ago. Yet, the Ad- 
ministration still seems intent on fav- 
oring investment capital—that is, 
Big Business. “The team” talks about 
the need for a big road-building pro- 
gram, but sticks to its “bonds for 
boulevards” plan, which would bene- 
fit bankers far more than motorists. 
It talks about the crying need for 
schools and more funds for educa- 
tion, but would still leave it up to 
the impoverished states to spend 
them. It acknowledges the urgent 


need for more power and irrigation 
water in large parts of the country, 
but connives with the private utili- 
ties to prevent real expansion in this 
field and gives away Hell’s Canyon. 


The Democrats in Congress can, 
and undoubtedly will, apply a brake 
to such designs. But will they risk 
positive contributions to economic 
stability which may be unpopular? 
Some liberal economists say, for in- 
stance, that cuts in the personal in- 
come tax at this time may not be 
wise. For one thing, really effective 
remedies of our road, health and 
school problems require Federal 
funds. The dangers of instalment 
buying require curbs. Furthermore, 
the Federal income tax is still the 
only progressive system of taxation. 
An indiscriminate reduction in this 
form of revenue would mean further 
increases in other taxes, particularly 
state and municipal ones, since our 
need for services certainly does not 
diminish. Most state and municipal 
taxes are sales and payroll taxes 
which hurt the poor far more than 
the rich. 

Another burning problem about 
which public discussion is already 
in full swing is the growing spread 
between what the farmer gets for 
his produce and what he has to pay 
for his farm machinery and other 
needed goods. The Republicans say 
the decline in farm prices started 
long before they took over. The fact 
is that in 1952 the spread between 
the farm and industrial price index 
was 6.2 points; in August 1955, it 
was 29.3, nearly five times greater. 

The trouble with the current poli- 
tical discussion on the subject, people 
who know something about the mys- 
teries of agricultural economics say, 
is that everybody talks about the 
farmer and looks at his troubles most- 
ly in terms of statistical aggregates 
and averages. Thus, a flat, across-the- 
board return to the 90-per-cent-of- 
parity price supports may be as un- 
sound as Secretary Benson’s sweep- 
ing “flexible” formula. Again, 
Stevenson has dared to challenge the 
Democrats’ inclination to apply their 
favorite cure-all as “a dangerous 
temptation.” In a campaign year, 
however, such temptations are often 
hard to resist. 

Yet, no matter how pat, mediocre 





and oversimplified public discussion 
of some of these issues is apt to be 
come, at least it is under way, A 
very real threat to our national 
health, however, is still all but com. 
pletely ignored by the political 
leaders: the terrible news from down 
South. 

The South is sick. The Till murder 
trial sticks out as only one of the 
festering sores. Threats of violence 
against Negro voters show that the 
disease is spreading. There is open 
defiance of law and order—a rebel. 
lion against the Constitution—in 
Mississippi and Alabama. Attorney 
General Brownell is doing nothing 
except make speeches claiming his 
administration has restored “public 
morality.” 

It would not be difficult for the Re 
publicans to speak up and set the 
Department of Justice in motion to 
act on the numerous complaints sub- 
mitted by Negroes and their organi- 
zations. The GOP has no votes to 
lose in the South, and its political 
tradition, so boastfully cited in every 
Northern Negro district, is with 
them. But it seems more convenient 
to talk about public morality than 
to act on it. 

The Democratic leaders are ob- 
viously in a much more difficult posi- 
tion to speak up, introduce needed 
civil-rights legislation and fight for 
it, and dramatize the plight of the 
South in order to improve our moral 
climate. They risk filibuster and 
party harmony and even a split in 
the party, which, many of them fear, 
may cost them the White House in 
1956. 

There was, however, once a saying 
in our history: “I’d rather be right 
than President.” It may well be that, 
on this issue and at this time, candor 
and courage are more rewarding 
than pusillanimity. Particularly if 
one recalls that Woodrow Wilson in 
1916 was the last Democratic Presi 
dent who needed the electoral votes 
of all 11 Southern states to win the 
Presidency. Harry S. Truman won 
in 1948 despite Thurmond’s States 
Rights defection. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


OR A LONG TIME, I have been ask- 
Fi. for a good statement of the 
case for segregation. I have now re- 
ceived a letter which satisfies some of 
my requirements. It comes from a 
cultivated Southern woman who 
writes with restraint and deep con- 
viction. She is Mrs. Eleanor D. Casey 
of Burgaw, N.C., who signs herself 
as Bookmobile Librarian of Pender 
County. After some brutal excisions 
enforced by space, this is the way her 
argument runs: 

“I believe that you and others like 
you do not realize the utter serious- 
ness of the problem confronting the 
South. Across the hall from this li- 
brary is the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of Pender 
County. Its head is a man loved by 
white and colored people alike. On 
his face is written the travail con- 
nected with the problem posed by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Our School Board is composed of 
fine, intelligent men who are actually 
suffering over the situation. Their 
problem is the old one of what to do 
when an irresistible force meets an 
immovable object. . . . 

“There is no power on earth and 
no leadership of the population which 
could effect integration without tur- 
moil in areas where Negroes are 50 
per cent of the population or there- 
abouts. I go out in the county on the 
bookmobile, and I know the mind of 
the people. They are willing to do 
away with the public schools and 
make any sacrifice to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. 

“You point with pride to integra- 
tion in Baltimore, and some point 
to Washington. Has this not been 
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foisted on persons who are power- 
less to help themselves? I am told 
that Washington is becoming a black 
man’s town, that white people are 
rapidly moving outside the city to 
restricted areas. Will not this happen 
in Baltimore? I am told that in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the public 
schools are not attended by many of 
the so-called better people; that pri- 
vate schools are widely used. This 
is what we strenuously object to: the 
lowering of public-school standards. 
We want schools supported and at- 
tended by all of our people. Our sys- 
tem will be greatly disturbed if inte- 
gration is attempted. 

“We think that, far from being un- 
fortunate, the Negro is lucky to be 
able to attend a good school filled 
with his race and taught by them. 
We think—and can you disprove it? 
—that, far from stunting and warp- 
ing the Negro’s personality, the sepa- 
rate school system gives him a bet- 
ter chance of development. 

“Schools are going to be integrated 
where there are only a few Negroes 
involved—perhaps where there are 
25 per cent as in Baltimore. Have 
you thought that this may not result 
from greater morality but from plain 
economics? The Supreme Court de- 
cision probably makes school admin- 
istration easier in some cases. 

“To be plain, why should integra- 
tion be enforced in Burgaw, where 
no white person wants it and no 
Negro has requested it? Here are 
two large high schools. Both the 
Negro and the white are crowded 
with children. Both are consolidated 
schools serving large areas. We are 
doing our best to avoid tension, be- 


cause we know that out of it anything 
may happen. We all regret the terri- 
ble incident in Mississippi. We don’t 
want such a thing to happen here. 

“We simply ask for understand- 
ing, though it simply seems impos- 
sible for a person not rooted in 
Southern mores to understand them. 
. . . Are you sure that you know 
enough about the problem? Is it not 
possible for the South—and the 
Negro along with the white man—to 
retrogress instead of progress with 
integration? 

“Personally, I think that the Negro 
should not be segregated. He should 
be allowed to travel, eat in restaurants 
and have other privileges now denied 
him. But I think that we must have 
separate schools for a long time to 
come. We cannot risk the loss of our 
school system, which would be the 
sure result of speedy integration.” 

If I had a chance to ride with 
Mrs. Casey on her bookmobile or she 
had a chance to visit with me the 
integrated schools of Wilmington, 
Delaware, I think we would have a 
good chance of getting closer to- 
gether in our thinking. There are 17 
states which have carried on segre- 
gated schools. Ten of them have 
made some progress in the direction 
of accepting the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court. These are the states in 
which the Negroes are distinctly in 
the minority. Mrs. Casey seems not 
to object to change in these areas. 
She insists on segregation for only 
seven states out of the 48, North 
Carolina and the six states immedi- 
ately along the Gulf. That is, for seven 
states out of the 48 she is insisting 
on an arrangement which runs coun- 
ter to the mores of the great majority 


.and which the Supreme Court has 


declared unconstitutional. I can para- 
phrase Mrs. Casey: Are you sure that 
you know enough about the problem? 

At the very end, my correspondent 
shows she does not really believe in 
this artificial separation of races. In 
restaurants, theaters, trains, all should 
live together. Only in schools will it 
do them harm. Why this strange 
distinction ? 











Yugoslavia's greater measure of internal freedom and her widespread contacts with 


Western culture make any return to the Soviet bloc highly unlikely 


WHICH WAY TITO? 


MMEDIATELY following the visit of 

Khrushchev and Bulganin in May, 
Western diplomats in Belgrade heaved 
a great sigh of relief. The Russians 
had come and gone, and Tito had not 
been “lured” back into Moscow’s im- 
perial clasp. Nevertheless, suspicions 
began to crop up in June and July. 
Khrushchev’s jubilant trip to Sofia 
and Bucharest, in which he saluted the 
talks as a great victory for socialism, 
roused certain misgivings; the fail- 
ure of the Yugoslavs to protest 
Khrushchev’s interpretation intensi- 
fied the concern. Belgrade’s stiffened 
attitude toward U.S. inspection of 
Yugoslav military units seemed to 
confirm the suspicions. When the 
press officer of the Yugoslav Foreign 
Office was asked in June to comment 
on the Beria-Abbakumov explana- 
tion for the anti-Tito campaign of 
1948-53, he replied that he preferred 
not to. The general absence in the 
Yugoslav press of commentary on the 
developing Yugoslav-Soviet relations 
—plus the rumor that the Yugoslavs 
were planning to manufacture MIGs 
with Soviet assistance—produced an 
atmosphere in which the wildest sort 
of conjecture was possible. 

When I arrived in Yugoslavia in 
mid-July, I asked various officials: 





This is the second of two articles 
by Paul Willen, who has made sev- 
eral trips to Yugoslavia since World 
War II. Mr. Willen has written on 
Soviet affairs for Antioch Review, 
Commentary, Encounter, the Re- 
porter and many other periodicals. 





By Paul Willen 


“Why the moratorium on commen- 
tary on the Soviet bloc?” In addition 
to denying that such a moratorium 
existed, they said they believed that, 
if too much was said about the en- 
couraging developments in the Soviet 
Union, these developments might 
cease. Like a new seedling, liberaliza- 
tion required the most favorable cli- 





BOTH HAVE TRIUMPHED 


KARDELJ: 


mate in which to grow. “After all,” I 
was told, “it took us three or four 
years to realize fully how wrong the 
Stalinist path had been. It will take 
them much longer. We must be pa- 
tient.” 


Some time in July, the regime ap- 
parently decided that commenting on 
a good thing did not necessarily stop 
it. The Yugoslavs were discovering 
that the satellites were not expanding 
relations with the rapidity and cor- 
diality on which Belgrade had origi- 


nally counted. The seedling democra- 
cies needed some watering, and, if the 
Kremlin itself would not oblige, 
Yugoslavia had to take the matter in 
its own hands. 

The result was one of Tito’s long: 
est speeches, delivered on July 27 
before 200,000 Croatians gathered in 
the town of Karlovac for a day of 
merriment and festivity. This speech. 
the first important policy declaration 
since the Soviet visit, clarified a 
number of points hitherto obscure to 
worried foreigners. First. Tito de- 
manded that the U.S. respect Yugo- 
slav sovereignty in giving aid, and 
that the West show more considera 
tion on the problem of repayment of 
its huge loans to Yugoslavia. Second, 
he urged the satellite regimes to ac- 
celerate “normalization” and deliv- 
ered a short attack on “certain Com- 
munists” in Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary who, because of their attach- 
ment to past Stalinist practices, were 
still imprisoning people favoring 
closer relations with Yugoslavia. 

In the following two weeks. the 
whole story of the continued satellite 
hostility to the Yugoslav regime was 
made known in the Yugoslav press. 
The subject of Yugoslav-satellite rela- 
tions was again open for public dis 
cussion, after a two-month period in 
which the regime had waited in si- 
lence to see how far “normalization” 
would proceed without outside prod- 
ding. Even Khrushchev’s glib refer- 
ence to Beria as the original culprit 
in the Yugoslav-Soviet rift, upon 
which there was a “no comment” 
cover in June, was subjected to que* 
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tion. “I think,” Tito told 30 Ameri- 
can students late in July, “that Beria, 
too, should be included [among 
those guilty], but that the main per- 
son was Stalin.” 

In the Karlovac speech, Tito also 
gave his version of the Belgrade 
talks. When Khrushchev and Bulga- 
nin were here, he said, “they got di- 
rectly acquainted with the situation 
with us; they saw that we were not a 
‘sold’ country . . . that we are building 
our domestic socialist life in our own 
way... that Yugoslavia is independ- 
ent and wants to remain independent 
of all powers, from the West and 
East, that she has her own way of 
development, that she cannot allow 
anybody to interfere with her domes- 
tic affairs,” etc. 

To the 30 American students, Tito 
was even more explicit: “It goes 
without saying that no agreement was 
concluded which might have the con- 
sequence of placing Yugoslavia back 
in the position it occupied before 
1948.” Having fought against Soviet 
domination for five years, and hav- 
ing resisted U.S. efforts to incorpo- 
rate Yugoslavia into its military sys- 
tem, Yugoslavia was now independ- 
ent, in a position to use one bloc as 
a makeweight in its diplomacy with 
the other. In his interview with the 
students, Tito thoughtfully remarked: 
“We have had very bad experience in 
trading with one side only. We shall 
not go back to that one-sided course 
again,” 

The most solid bulwark against 
Yugoslavia’s reintegration in the So- 
Viet sphere is neither the lingering 
bitterness toward the Russians nor 
the regime’s obsession with independ- 
ence, but rather the Yugoslav social 
and political system. itself. 

There are fundamental historical 
differences between Yugoslavia and 
its neighboring satellites. It is often 
supposed that, when Tito broke with 
the Kremlin in 1948, Yugoslavia was 
a full-fledged satellite. The contrary 
is true: The split occurred precisely 
because Yugoslavia was not basically 
a satellite, or, at least, because it re- 
fused to behave like one. Unlike the 
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other Eastern European parties, Yu- 
goslav Communism had taken power 
alone; it was quite capable of ruling 
Yugoslavia alone. 

Furthermore, Yugoslavia was con- 
nected with the Soviet Empire for a 
relatively short period in the history 
of the modern Yugoslav Communist 
party (three years out of fourteen), 
and the period of intensive Sovietiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe did not really 
begin until after the Tito-Stalin 
break in 1948. Yugoslavia was spared 
the full impact of the 1946-47 
Zhdanovshchina in the arts and let- 
ters, the anti-cosmopolitan drive of 
1949-50, the purges connected with 
the Rajk, Kostov and Slansky trials. 
With the exception of the Djilas- 
Dedijer ouster of 1954, the Yugoslav 
party has not undergone a major 
purge since the late 1930s. The con- 
tinuity of rule is such that the Gov- 
ernment is now preparing a Who’s 
Who in Yugoslavia, surely a hazard- 
ous undertaking anywhere else in 
Eastern Europe. 

The basic historical difference be- 
tween Yugoslav and satellite Commu- 
nism explains why the thought of 
Tito’s “return” arouses such scorn 
in Belgrade. Yugoslavia is not merely 
a satellite which, for obscure doc- 


temporarily went 


trinal reasons, 


astray; nor is its present system 
merely a modified version, with local 
adaptations, of the Soviet model. 
These “local adaptations” spring 
from the indigenous struggles of 
Yugoslav Communism, and have far 
deeper roots in the country than the 
Stalinist excesses in which the regime 
once indulged. 

In certain basic respects, of course, 
the Yugoslav system resembles the 
prevailing Eastern European norm— 
state ownership of the major produc- 
tive forces, the one-party system, 
basic totalitarian controls, etc. The 
existence of these similarities largely 
explains Tito’s fear of excessively 
intimate ties with the democratic and 
semi-capitalist West. 

But the basic structural differences 
between Yugoslav and Soviet “‘social- 
ism” are of equal importance: the 
decentralization of the administrative 
apparatus, the almost-complete aban- 
donment of collectivization and the 
abolition of compulsory farm deliv- 
eries, the localization of economic 
decision through the creation of 
“workers’ councils,” the genuine 
strengthening of law, the sharp de- 
cline of police power, the perceptible 
increase in the area of individual 
initiative, the abandonment of “‘so- 
cialist realism” in the arts, etc. 





BULGANIN, KHRUSHCHEV AND TITO: 'THEY SAW THAT WE WERE NOT SOLD’ 








Yugoslav claims that these changes 
have produced a new form of “eco- 
> cannot be taken 
too seriously, but counter-claims that 
these changes have had only a super- 
ficial impact are equally unsupport- 
able. To a degree unappreciated in 
the West, these institutional changes 
have become rooted in the entire na- 
tional life, and have created interests, 
traditions and expectations in the 
bureaucracy which are, in a sense, 
independent of the will of the ruling 
clique itself. 

As a result, there has been a con- 
siderable diffusion of power and re- 
sponsibility inside the bureaucracy, a 
development which might have led 
to an openly-recognized intra-bureau- 
cratic struggle were it not for the tre- 
mendous prestige and authority of 
Tito himself. But even Tito’s author- 
ity is not unlimited. His position is 
secure only so long as he can recon- 
cile the variety of interests of the new 
bureaucracy. In this sense, his posi- 
tion is more limited than that of his 
satellite counterparts. The traditions 
and institutions over which Tito rules 
also rule him, and he cannot at will 
defy the interests of the medley of 
groups upon whose support his “rep- 
utation in the world” depends. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
difficult to see how Tito could, even 
if it were in his interest, sever by 
fiat the extensive relations the Yugo- 
slay Government and people have 
developed with the non-Soviet world 
since 1948; nor is it easy to see how 
he could by fiat establish such inti- 
mate ties with the Soviet world. 
These broad contacts with the West 
are not merely the result of deliber- 
ate post-1948 Government policy; 


nomic democracy’ 


they are, above all, the natural conse- 
quence of the degree of internal free- 
dom granted to the Yugoslav people 
in the last five years. 

The extent and depth of Yugo- 
slavia’s present ties with the West are 
not fully appreciated. One need only 
browse through one of Belgrade’s 
many bookstores to realize how deep- 
ly Yugoslavia’s culture has become 
integrated with our own. Ap- 





proximately two-thirds of the books 
on display are by Western Europeans 
or Americans—Gide, Mann, Huxley, 
Hemingway, etc.; the remainder are 
either from the common European 
classical tradition or of contempo- 
rary Yugoslav origin. 

Specifically Marxist literature is 
available, but it is not prominently 
displayed and not in abundance. (To 
say nothing of the inclusion of the 
“heretics” Kautsky, Luxemburg, Hil- 
ferding among the Marxist classics, 
an inclusion which is not surprising 
if one recalls Kardelj’s statement at 
Oslo last November: “History has 
passed its final judgment on the old 
dispute between evolutionary and 
revolutionary socialism—it has ap- 
proved both of them.”) Modern art 
on display is almost exactly what is 
considered modern art in Western 
museums, although there is an indi- 
genous tendency to prefer semi-real- 
istic drawing. 

In mid-August, the fare in Bel- 
grade’s 29 movie theaters was exclu- 
sively Western. Over half the films 
playing were American (three to four 
years old); the rest were Italian, 
French, English, with one joint Yugo- 
slav-Greek product. There is a film 
magazine crammed with photos of 
American and European movie stars. 
In the past few months, a few Soviet 
films have made their way down to 
Belgrade, but their popularity is not 
much greater than in New York. 

In the theater proper, the modern 
repertoire is almost entirely Western, 
with American playwrights like Ar- 
thur Miller and Tennessee Williams 
especially prominent. Belgrade citi- 
zens were still raving about last win- 
ter’s production of The Teahouse of 
the August Moon. The penetration of 
Western culture was summed up by 
one friend in this way: “In 1952, 
possession of a copy of Life maga- 
zine was considered a great prize; 
today you can find one in every re- 
spectable home.” 

And Soviet culture? There is hard- 
ly a sign of it anywhere, except in the 
Soviets’ own information center. 


Since the Khrushchev-Tito talks, a 








number of Soviet musicians and 
dancers have toured the country 
with considerable success, but these 
visits are only a drop in the bucket 
already well filled with Western cul. 
tural missions, tours, presentations, 
conferences, etc. The official charac. 
ter of the Soviet tours detracts some 
what from their capacity to win 
friends. 

Indeed, it is unlikely, as one For. 
eign Office official told me, that ex. 
tensive cultural relations with the 
Soviet world will be established so 
long as the Soviet-bloc governments 
insist on conducting everything 
on an official level. Yugoslav efforts 
to deal directly with the artists in- 
volved have met with little Soviet or 
satellite response, and the Yugoslav 
offer to arrange for Czech tourists to 
resume their once-popular vacations 
on the magnificent Dalmatian coast 
has apparently been turned down. 
“Not yet,” the Czech Communists are 
supposed to have said. 

So far as Soviet literature is con- 
cerned, the only Soviet book in trans 
lation which I saw on display in Bel- 
grade was Sholokhov’s great classic, 
The Silent Don. Why no more? One 
official had a quick explanation: “No 
one would buy them.” 

Yugoslav publishing houses and 
booksellers must make a profit (upon 
which the success of the municipally- 
owned enterprise is partially 
judged) ; they would not dare stock 
books which no one wants to pur 
chase. There simply is no market for 
the sterile products of modern Soviet 
literature. In Yugoslavia, as else 
where, books cannot be published un- 
less a market can be discovered for 
them. This explains both the com- 
plete absence of Soviet literary out 
put and the rapid growth of cheap 
sensational literature. 

The Government has largely given 
up its effort to fix the reading habits 
of the nation, except, of course, ins0 
far as its general control over the 
educational system affords it the op 
portunity to participate in the fash 
ioning of public tastes. However, 
the recent appearance of mystery 
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thrillers and Hollywood-movie novel- 
ettes indicates, public taste remains 
largely guided by rules of its own. 

The contacts between Yugoslavia 
and the non-Soviet world are not lim- 
ited to cultural affairs. Thousands of 
Yugoslavs go abroad every year, 
some on Government missions, some 
to attend Western universities, others 
as tourists. All enjoy most of the 
privileges and freedoms which any 
nation grants its citizens. While pass- 
ports for foreign travel are not grant- 
ed to all who request them, a sur- 
prisingly large proportion are given 
permission to leave the country, even 
many about whom one might imag- 


ine the Government entertains cer- 
tain suspicions. (Occasionally, some- 
one does “defect.” ) 

Furthermore, 
number of foreigners—over 300,000 
last year—visit Yugoslavia annually: 


an ever-increasing 


businessmen, artists on tour, but 
mostly tourists. The largest group 
are Germans and Austrians, with a 
heavy representation of British as 
well. There are practically no restric- 
tions on the foreign traveler; he talks 
freely with anyone, although with 
perhaps a little more discretion than 
elsewhere. It is generally something 
of a surprise for the foreign tourist 
Who leaves Yugoslavia to discover 
that in this “police state” he has not 
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had a single encounter with the secret 
police. He sees troops everywhere— 
marching on the dusty roads, pre- 
paring for maneuvers in the field— 
but few police. 

The fact is, of course, that a secret 
police does exist: the one-party state 
could hardly function without one. 
But its size has been so much dimin- 
ished, its activities so much curtailed, 
since 1949-50 that it has turned over 
many of the large buildings it once 
occupied in key cities to other Gov- 
ernment agencies with better pros- 
pects for expansion. 

It is also true that, despite the wide 
latitude of books available, anti-Tito 





and anti-Communist books are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Certain 
topics and ideas are simply not raised 
for public discussion. The Djilas case, 
for example, has not been mentioned 
in the press in nearly six months. 
One is conscious, too, that the Djilas 
case itself defined the limits of pub- 
lic discussion on the question of in- 
ternal democracy, and that one does 
not publicly question Kardelj’s dog- 
ma of January 1954 that political 
democracy is unacceptable in Yugo- 
slavia for some time. 

Yet, with all this, one still can say 
that Yugoslavia has become, to a 
limited degree, part of the Western 
intellectual community. The integra- 





tion is by no means complete, and 
the regime is at pains to make this 
clear—when, for example, Djilas ex- 
pressed his “‘anti-state” views directly 
to a N.Y. Times correspondent. 

The depth and breadth of Yugo- 
slavia’s contacts with the West re- 
flects her internal social develop- 
ment. So long as the people are rela- 
tively free to select the books they 
want to read on a wide variety of 
topics, these contacts are likely to 
continue. Would any Yugoslav poli- 
tician—especially one with so acute 
an understanding of political reali- 
ties as Tito—attempt to sever these 
extensive ties simply to meet the re- 
quirements of the very doctrine he 
discredited seven years ago? 

To break these ties and reorient 
Yugoslavia to the East would require 
the reimposition of the most drastic 
police regime; there is no evidence 
that such measures have even been 
considered. Tito proudly told the 
American students: “The Soviet lead- 
ers’ statement that they had nothing 
against good relations between Yu- 
goslavia and the Western countries 
was of utmost importance to us.” 

The existence of these ties. how- 
ever lasting and secure, does not au- 
tomatically assure the durability of 
cordial Yugoslav-American relations. 
The permanently critical economic 
situation in Yugoslavia guarantees, in 
fact, that future relations will con- 
tain much friction, even if the U.S. 
reconciles itself, as it seems to be 
doing, to Yugoslavia’s independence 
of the Western alliance. The mount- 
ing difficulties in trade relations with 
the West make it necessary for Tito 
to turn to the East to obtain what- 
ever assistance he can consistent with 
Yugoslavia’s sovereign status. 

Sovereignty, indeed, is still the pri- 
mary issue, as it was in 1943 when 
the present 
against Stalin’s orders and in 1948 


state was organized 
when that state thrust its head out 
of the Soviet imperial straitjacket. 
For it is upon these achievements that 
Tito has given both himself and his 
country the much-treasured “reputa- 
tion in the world.” 
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GOP Kingmakers Eye Herter 


By Courtney Sheldon 


Boston 
MONG THOSE who know him 
best, Governor Christian A. 
Herter unquestionably is the proto- 
type of the man the internationalist 
wing of the Republican party will 
back for the Presidency if President 
Eisenhower steps out of the picture. 
Long before Eisenhower's political 
posture was apparent, the purpose- 
ful, serious-minded Herter was an 
established moderate in domestic 
affairs and a fervent internationalist 
on world issues. 

Despite recurring mention of Gov- 
ernor Herter as a “dark horse” can- 
didate, his supporters are not yet 
booming their man. They are, of 
course, somewhat restrained by the 
uncertainty of the President’s plans. 
And they are also aware that Herter’s 
chances. at this stage, are in the 
hands of the same GOP kingmakers 
who brought General Eisenhower 
into politics. 

Herter himself was a member of 
that group before the 1952 Chicago 
convention, There is little that the 
leaders of the Eisenhower wing of 
the party don’t already know about 
the 6-foot, 5-inch Bay Stater. What 
they don’t know for certain is 
whether the dignified Massachusetts 
Governor has an appeal which will 
attract the broad-base support needed 
by a GOP hopeful. 

This puts Herter in somewhat the 
same position as when he first ran 
for Governor in 1952. He had spent 
10 years in Washington as a Con- 
gressman and was drafted, not overly 
enthusiastically, by GOP leaders to 
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take on a popular, rough-and-tumble 
Democratic incumbent, Governor 
Paul A. Dever. 

The Eisenhower tide undoubtedly 
boosted Herter into the Guberna- 
torial chair; two years later, he be- 
came further entrenched by beating 
off a weaker Democrat than Dever. 
These victories were not sensational, 
but they were creditable in a state 
which increasingly has tended _to- 
ward the Democratic party. 

Until the current talk of a Presi- 
dential nomination, many observers 
here assumed Herter was prepared 
to retire from public life. Poor health 
was given as a primary reason. 
Now, however, close associates in- 
sist that a man who continues to 
lead as vigorous a life as Herter, a 
duck hunter in the fall, is able to 
undertake any task. 

Previous Presidential talk also had 
been dampened by the assumption 
that Herter’s birth in Paris, though 
of American parents, barred him 
from aspiring to the nation’s top ex- 
ecutive position, Dr. Erwin G. Gris- 
wold, Dean of Harvard Law School. 
recently stated that in his opinion 
Governor Herter is legally qualified 
for the Presidency. Others are not 
quite so sure, and there are several 
moves under discussion to force the 
courts to determine the issue. 

In the midst of the flurry, Gov- 
ernor Herter went ahead with his 
plans to visit Europe. This is a per- 
fectly natural vacation choice for a 
man of independent, inherited wealth 
and such intense interest in world 
affairs. While a Congressman, his 


specialty was foreign affairs. He 
headed a House committee which in- 
vestigated European economic con- 
ditions after World War II. 

Some Herter backers are quietly 
contacting influential GOP _ politi- 
cians in other states, but in the main 
they are selling their candidate by 
emphasizing his widely acknowledged 
competence as an administrator and 
his ability to satisfy all elements of 
the Republican party, despite his in- 
ternationalism. A GOP _ politician 
who does not unnecessarily offend 
the right wing of his own party on 
domestic issues usually fails to win 
wide support from liberals and 
unionists. But Herter does not have 
an anti-liberal record, and, in gen- 
eral, union political spokesmen have 
left him alone. In private, they 
credit him with being fair-minded 
and sincere in his stands on issues 
which concern them. 

Few doubt that Herter would wage 
a vigorous campaign. He is a fair 
orator, handsome, and possesses wil- 
ning personal ways. What he lacks 
in bombast he makes up for in the 
impression of warm sincerity. There 
is no question that he would con- 
tinue to be as outspoken as he was 
when he succeeded isolationist Con- 
gressman George Holden Tinkham 
in 1942. He declared then, and has 
many times since, that “if the Re: 
publican party is going to survive, 
it must be represented by as many 
individuals with a worldwide out- 
look as the party can find. Abandon- 
ment of isolationism is the Republi- 
can party’s main issue.” 
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RUSSIA 


Historians and theoreticians are attempting to fashion 


a new view of the struggles among colonial peoples 


RESTUDIES THE 


OVIET Oriental studies, which suf- 

fered sudden and total eclipse 
during the purges of the late Thirties, 
have made a no less sudden come- 
back in the past few months. Coming 
after a break of almost twenty years, 
this revival reflects the growing So- 
viet interest in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. It is anything but 
academic. 

A year ago, it was almost impos- 
sible to determine Soviet views on 
specific Asian problems with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Communist spokes- 
men argued that, in Asia as else- 
where, Russia stood for freedom, 
national independence, social progress 
and so on. But they refused to be 
drawn into discussion of details, for 
the simple reason that there were no 
authoritative Soviet statements or 
publications to guide them. 

This state of affairs had lasted for 
almost twenty years. There had been 
Soviet experts on Middle Eastern 
and Southeast Asian affairs in the 
Twenties and early Thirties, but most 
of them disappeared in 1936-8, when 
Soviet periodicals dealing with the 
East (e.g., New East, Revolutionary 
East, The Pacific) also ceased to ap- 
pear. Among the few historians who 
still dealt with the Orient, most pre- 
ferred the relative security of ancient 
or medieval history to the slippery 
problems of today. 

A change began to be felt after 
Stalin’s death, and in recent months 
4 spate of literature has been pub- 
lished. In a comparatively short pe- 
tiod, fifteen separate brief volumes 
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By W. Z. Laqueur 


have been brought out by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, and another, 
more substantial series is under way. 
Books published recently include a 
survey of the study of Islam in the 
USSR, the first volume of a four- 
volume Recent History of the Peoples 
of the East (since 1918), and the 
first in a twelve-volume series on the 
peoples of the world, dealing with 
Africa. For the first time since 1938, 
Soviet Orientalists have a monthly 





GANDHI: NO LONGER A_ TRAITOR 





ORIENT 


journal of their own, Sovietskoye 
Vostokovedeniye (Soviet Eastern 
Studies), while the new Palestinski 
Zbornik (Palestine Journal) is de- 
signed “to intensify cultural relations 
between Russia and the Middle East.” 
The Zbornik is actually a revival of 
a journal published by the “Russian 
Palestine Society” in Tsarist Russia 
back in the Eighteen Eighties. 

This sudden flood of studies fol- 
lowing a prolonged break has, of 
course, created some difficulties. 
There is the amusing story of the 
Egyptian field marshal described as 
a wartime “Axis agent” in the Soviet 
monthly Problems of History; the 
writer had overlooked the embar- 
rassing fact that, during this period. 
the gentleman had advanced to the 
post of Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. But more important than 
such minor gaffes were the ideologi- 
cal problems emerging from this new 
literature: first and foremost, the 
question of the Communist attitude 
toward Asian national movements. 

Of particular interest is the stand 
taken by Soviet Oriental experts vis- 
a-vis the Indian national movement. 
In the recently published standard 
textbook, Gandhi is still called a 
“traitor.” “Gandhi,” we are told, 
“justified entirely the oppression of 
the country by the imperialists”: he 
never wanted to achieve Indian inde- 
pendence but was acting in the inter- 
est of the exploiting classes. The 
Barooda resolution of the Indian 
Congress party in 1922 is described 
as “one of the most loathsome docu- 








ments of Gandhi’s traitorous activi- 
ties.” “Gandhi appealed to the reli- 
gious prejudices of the masses and 
exploited the most reactionary dog- 
ma of Hinduism.” 

The Congress party’s “pseudo-left 
wing,” headed at that time by Nehru, 
does not fare much better. Even such 
an ostentatiously “progressive” ac- 
tion of the “pseudo-left wing” as its 
decision to join the International 
Anti-Imperialist League in the late 
Twenties is criticized as a maneuver 
to bring pressure on the British and 
thus create more favorable conditions 
for collaboration with British imperi- 
alism. 

The hostile line which the new 
textbook takes toward Kemalism in 
Turkey is also noteworthy. Follow- 
ing an extremely unfriendly survey 
of Kemalism and its “superficial re- 
writes: “The 
Kemalists lived in deadly fear of 
their own people. They suppressed in 
manner the slightest 
manifestations of the 
They 
pressed the national-liberation move- 
ments of the non-Turkish nationali- 
ties.” Yet, the Soviet press only re- 


forms,” the author 


the cruelest 
democratic 


movement. mercilessly sup- 


cently attacked an American news 
magazine for making disparaging 
remarks about Ataturk, whom Pravda 
described as “a great leader of his 
people.” 

In the new book on the study of 
Islam in the USSR, the 
Brotherhood in Egypt is called a re- 
actionary, 


Moslem 


anti-people’s movement 
and a tool of the imperialists. But the 
Egyptian Communists have for sev- 
eral years regarded the Brotherhood 
as a close ally, only recently calling 
for the release from prison of the 
Brotherhood leaders, “staunch fight- 
ers for the national cause.” The pres- 
ent Egyptian government, ironically 
enough, is rather favorably treated in 
Soviet Orientalist literature, while 
the Egyptian Communists bitterly at- 
tack its members as agents of West- 
ern imperialism. 

Israel has so far been less affected 
by the new trend than have the Arab 
countries, though there are reports 
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that a modest revival of Yiddish lit- 
erature is planned in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Scanning the pages of three 
Soviet textbooks on the history of the 
ancient East (published in 1952- 
53), I found that two did not men- 
tion Jewish history and religion at 
all, while the third devoted two pages 
to the subject. Similarly, the first 
issue of the newly revived Palestinski 
Zbornik does not contain a single ref- 
erence to the historical connection of 
the Jews with Palestine, nor do the 
words “Jew” or “Hebrew” appear 
even once, except in a bibliographical 


note; while the first volume of the 
Recent History of the Peoples of 





NEHRU: GETS STAMP OF APPROVAL 


the East, published by Moscow Uni- 
versity several months ago, has inter- 
esting chapters on Turkey, Syria. 
Lebanon and Egypt but nothing 
whatever on Palestine. 
Contradictions in the Kremlin line 
on Asia have become the rule rather 
than the exception. There is a glaring 
discrepancy between Soviet propa- 
ganda to Asia and Soviet Oriental 
studies, designed for domestic con- 
sumption by a small group of ex- 
perts. Of late, attempts have been 
made to curb Leninist excesses by 
Soviet scholars, and a recent un- 
signed editorial in the Moscow Kom- 
munist asked the latter to bear in 
mind that there is a “progressive 


kernel in each national movement 
Clearly, the scholarly denunciations 
of Asian nationalism have become 
a source of embarrassment to the 
planners and makers of Soviet policy 
in the East. 


HE MOST striking example of the 
et Soviet approach to Asian 
nationalism is the Kremlin’s current 
attitude toward Indian Prime Minis 
ter Nehru. As the second most popu- 
lous state in Asia, India has been the 
object of energetic wooing by both 
of the world’s two great power blocs, 
Since Nehru’s recent visit to Mos 
cow, the Soviet campaign to win 
India over to at least benevolent neu- 
trality has moved into high gear. 

At the time of Nehru’s visit, a 
Russian edition of his long volume. 
Discovery of India, was brought out 
by the State Publishing House for 
Foreign Literature. The task of in- 
troducing Nehru to the Russian read: 
er was assigned to V. Balabushevich 
and A. Dyakov, the two leading So- 
viet authorities on India. who pub- 
lished an extremely laudatory review 
(or rather preview) of his book in 
the June issue of the magazine Kom- 
munist. 

Nehru, according to Balabushevich 
and Dyakov, was a_ staunch anti 
imperialist fighter who had often suf- 
fered in the past for his principles 
He was critical not only of British 
imperialism but of the native Indian 
bourgeoisie, they noted appreciative 
ly. and he attached little importance 
to religion in the struggle for na 
tional liberation. The Soviet writers 
were approving of Nehru’s attach 
Gandhi, 
“played an important role in_ the 
Indian national movement.” Gan¢- 
hi, they quoted Nehru as saying, had 
lent “fresh impetus to the national 


ment to since the _ latter 


struggle. roused the masses to neW 
struggles”: “he knew the masses and 
spoke to them in a language they 
understood.” 

To be sure, the Kommunist 
declared, Nehru’s _ hook 


underestimated somewhat the role 


viewers 


of the working class and the Indian 
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However, this 


Communist 
was a minor flaw in a work “per- 
meated with the spirit of sympathy 
and benevolence toward the Soviet 
Union and China.” “The publication 
of Nehru’s book in Russia,” the re- 


party. 


view concluded, “will contribute 
toward further strengthening the 
friendship between India and the 
Soviet Union.” 

So much for the Balabushevich- 
Dyakov accolade to Nehru. Just a 
few months before its appearance in 
Kommunist, two newly published 
Soviet books had been received in 
England: Volume 10 of Learned 
Essays of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies and the first volume of the 
Recent History of the Peoples of the 
Fast. The first of the “learned 
essays’ was signed by none other 
thn V. Balabushevich, and dealt 
with the relations between the Indian 
national movement and the working 
class (i.e., Communist party) in the 
1920s. In this instance, however, 
the author took a markedly different 
tack. 

The leaders of the Indian Con- 
gress party, wrote Balabushevich, 
were so discredited by the 1920s that 
they had to be replaced by a new 
“pseudo-leftist” leadership lest the 
masses free themselves from their 
pernicious “national reformist” in- 
fluence. These “pseudo-leftists” in- 
cluded men like Nehru, who “osten- 
latiously came out for full national 
independence, for a united anti- 
imperialist front, who insisted that 
the demands of the workers and 
peasants be satisfied and that India 
become a socialist republic. But in 
reality they were protagonists of the 
class interests of India’s big bour- 
geoisie and big landowners, helped 
perpetuate the feudal remnants, and 
actively opposed the class struggle 
of workers and peasants.” Nehru 
Was specifically upbraided for his 
authorship of the Madras resolution 
adopted by the Congress party con- 
eress in 1927, whose “main aim was 
{0 maintain the [party’s] declining 
prestige.” He was also accused of 
demanding full independence for 
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India but not actually meaning it. 

At this point, Balabushevich ex- 
plicitly recanted previous Soviet 
praise of Nehru and his associates: 

“Tt must be said at this point that 
several Soviet Indian experts, in- 
cluding the present writer, took a 
wrong position in appraising the 
‘leftist?’ leaders of the Congress in 
the mid-Thirties. In several articles, 
these ‘leftist’ leaders were described 
as real heads of the leftist lower- 
middle-class wing, which had 
emerged in effect within the Congress 
party at that time as representatives 
of the national-revolutionary trends 
within the Indian national-liberation 
This was, of course, a 
mistake. The reality refuted 
these mistaken views.” 

Paralleling the tale of Balabushe- 
vich is a similar one involving his 
colleague, A. Dyakov. The latter, it 
develops, contributed the first chap- 
ter to Volume I of the Recent History 
of the Peoples of the East. There we 
find that Gandhi, far from being a 
leader in the “anti-imperialist strug- 
> is a “traitor”; the word is used 


movement. 


gle,’ 
some thirty times in as many pages. 
As for the “pseudo-leftists” like 
Nehru, their objective was “to dis- 
organize the masses, to weaken their 
really leftist wing [the Communists]. 
to get hold of the various mass or- 
ganizations, and to prevent the 
masses from. fully understanding 
Gandhi’s and the Congress’s traitor- 
ous role.” 

Judging from the recent Kommu- 
nist editorial reproaching Soviet Ori- 
entalists for “not always taking into 
account the concrete historical situa- 
tion in India” and forgetting the 
“progressive kernel in each national 
movement,” Balabushevich’s and Dy- 
akov’s split personality is soon to be 
resolved. All signs indicate that the 
Soviet Union and the Asian Com- 
munist parties are modifying their 
hostility toward non-Communist na- 
tionalist movements. This has hap- 
pened before, in the 1920s and in 
the Popular Front period of the 
1930s. and the ultimate objectives 
are undoubtedly the same today. 


Yet, the basic dilemma remains. 
According to the tenets of Leninism, 
there can be peaceful coexistence 
during a given period between states 
—but not between parties and politi- 
cal movements. Hence, the Commu- 
nist parties in Asia cannot give up 
their opposition to the nationalist 
movements. The conflicts between the 
Communist party line and Soviet 
propaganda abroad can be played 
down, but they cannot be eliminated 
completely. They will probably re- 
main the chief stumbling-block to 
Communist progress in Asia—bar- 
ring a major ideological reorienta- 
tion, which seems unlikely at this 
point. 


HAT the newly-awakened interest 
ls Soviet ideologues—and policy- 
makers—extends farther than Asia 
is clear from the recently published 
The Peoples of Africa, first in a 
referred to 
length and 


twelve-volume _ series 
above. 800 
equipped with an index of names— 
something 


Soviet publishing—the new 


pages in 


unheard-of in 
book 


Soviet 


almost 
presents an _ authoritative 
viewpoint for the first time on such 
subjects as the Mau Mau, Morocco, 
the Sudan and the Central African 
Federation. As the authors put it in 
their preface: “This is the first at- 
tempt in Russian science to describe 
the peoples of Africa on the basis of 
Marxist-Leninist methodology. their 
culture, their life, and their struggle 
against colonialism and for national 
independence.” 

The Peoples of Africa is, of course, 
highly critical of Western colonial 
rule as practiced during the last cen- 
tury. It conspicuously fails, however, 
to take due notice of the great change 
that has occurred since World War 
II: the achievement of independence 
by many of the former subject na- 
tions and the steady advance toward 
freedom of those that remain. Brit- 
ish colonialism is denounced for its 
system of indirect rule, while the 
French are blamed for their policy 
of “forcible cultural assimilation” — 
a policy which the Kremlin has al- 
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ways pursued in dealing with the 
non-Russian peoples of Central Asia. 
The authors describe the Mau Mau 
movement in Kenya as “an alto- 
gether mythical danger. This organi- 
zation with a religious cloak had 
existed for many years but had never 
been a reason for particular disquiet 
to the authorities.” The Russian read- 
er is left completely in the dark as to 
what suddenly made this “mythical 
danger” a matter of such vital con- 
cern starting some four years ago. 

In general, the authors of The 
Peoples of Africa take a favorable 
view of nationalist movements so 
long as they are in opposition. Once 
they are in power, the book com- 
plains in a naive but revealing state- 
ment. “the leaders of the national 
movement engage mainly in con- 
struction.” Thus, Kwame Nkrumah, 
now Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast. is praised for his activity up 
to 1951. when the Gold Coast won 
its independence. Since then, how- 
ever. “nothing has changed in the 
position of the exploited and subju- 
gated masses. . . . The National party 
headed by Nkrumah owes its achieve- 





BY POPULAR REQUEST 


Peron said he would go, 

And then he said no, 

If people insisted 

And someone twisted 

His arm (several cheered 

And quickly volunteered, 

Thinking he meant his neck), 

Why, by heck, 

He would stick around. 

At that the sound 

Of applause was like thunder, 

Rolling over and under 

The expectant crowd. 

It was really loud, 

The sound of palm against 
palm 

Being augmented by gunfire 

And an occasional bomb. 


—Richard Armour 





ments solely to the working class, but 
it has not shown that it is really 
worthy of the confidence of the 
people.” 

The present Egyptian Government 
is sharply attacked for the Suez 
agreement of July 1954, which is in 
“sharp contradiction to the national 
interests of Egypt and the Arab coun- 
tries in general.” The chapter on 
Egypt ends with the warning that 
Egyptian workers “will have to fight 
many more battles before real de- 
mocracy prevails in their country.” 
(In recent weeks, Moscow’s attitude 
toward the Cairo junta seems to have 
shifted. General Nasser has appar- 
ently been forgiven for Suez in view 
of his strong neutralism and opposi- 
tion to any Middle East defense link 
with the West, and he is now on the 
Moscow visitors’ list.) 

The Peoples of Africa also takes a 
dim view of the new Central African 
nationalist movements. Dr. Azikiwe, 
the Nigerian stormy petrel, is brand- 
ed “a capitalist, a scion of an aristo- 
cratic family”; he is suspect because 
of his Western education and is fur- 
ther reproved for having renounced 
other than peaceful methods in the 
struggle for national independence. 
Similarly, the Democratic Union in 
French Equatorial Africa and its 
leader Ufue Bouani are denounced 
as “traitors” for having refused in 
recent years to collaborate with the 
local Communists. 

A long, detailed section on the 
Sudan seeks to prove that the British 
have no intention of evacuating that 
country—a thesis effectively refuted 
by events since the book appeared. 
At the same time, the authors suc- 
cessfully sidestep the most important 
issue now facing the Sudan: whether 
it is to become independent or unite 
with Egypt. The obvious aim is to 
leave Soviet policy-makers the great- 
est possible freedom of maneuver. 
regardless of the future course of 
Soviet-Egyptian relations. 

In their attempts to deal with basic 
issues, the authors become embroiled 
in numerous contradictions. Thus, 
the West is accused of sowing dis- 


unity wherever possible as part of a 
policy of divide-and-rule. Yet, jn 
those cases where colonial powers 
have been instrumental in uniting 
various regions and provinces, this 
too is set down as an imperialist 
maneuver. Indeed, an entire chapter 
is devoted to the “struggle against 
the new ‘Central African Federa- 
tion.’ ” 

True, the book does contain scat- 


tered indications that some realiza- 





NASSER: MAKES THE GUEST LIST 
tion of the changes now under way 
in Africa may be dawning on Soviet 
ideologists, and there are feeble at- 
tempts to adjust old theories to in- 
convenient new facts. While holding 
no brief for former French Premier 
Mendés-France, the authors acknowl- 
edge that the Franco-Tunisian agree: 
ments of July 1954 represented a step 
forward. (At the time, these accords 
were opposed by the French as well 
as Tunisian Communists.) Elsewhere. 
the authors declare that the new la 
bor code adopted in French Equa 
torial Africa will probably bring an 
improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing. 

However, these concessions 10 
reality are definitely the exception 
rather than the rule. The Peoples of 
Africa opens and closes with a quo 
tation from Stalin. In between, there 
is little to be seen of a “new spirit.” 
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By James T. Farrell 





ME 


AND 


THE GENEVA SPIRIT 


A noted novelist reminds us that the Russians have smiled before 


WANT to make a confession right 
| now: Hard as I try, I can’t seem 
toget into the swing of what is com- 
monly known as the “Geneva spirit.” 
| know this is cantankerous and 
downright unnatural of me; I 
wouldn’t be surprised if, before long, 
those of us who aren’t optimistic 
about the current East-West honey- 
moon are haled before a Congres- 
sonal committee as  subversives. 
Nevertheless. I am a chronic pessi- 
mist about international politics, and 
Geneva has made me more pessimis- 
tic than ever. 

This post-Geneva atmosphere is be- 
ginning to remind me of something 
back in the 1930s, 
known as the United Front. Back in 
those days. it was considered very 
bd taste to mention unpleasant 
truths about the Soviet Union, and 
those who did so could count on be- 
ing denounced as enemies of peace 
and abettors of fascism. I remember 
raising a lot of hackles in “progres- 
ve” circles by declaring that Stalin 
faa as many concentration camps as 
Hlitler, that the Moscow Trials were 
judicial murder, and that the Nazis 
and Communists might well come to 
an agreement based on their common 
hatred of democracy. It was only a 
few years after that, of course, that 
Henry Wallace discovered economic 
democracy in the USSR and Joseph 
: Davies dressed Vishinsky up 
it Wings and halo for the American 
teading and movie-going public. 

Now the same thing is happening 
‘gain, and those who doubt that Ge- 


very similar 
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neva ushered in the millennium are 
regarded as obstructionists and kill- 
joys. Yet, what was really accom- 
plished at Geneva? True, Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin cracked a few 
smiles, picked a few blackberries, 
and are now releasing some prisoners 
of war who should have been released 
years ago. But Soviet leaders have 
been known to smile before when it 
served their purposes. They positively 
overflowed with good will in the 
Thirties, when they were anxious to 
win allies in the West to ward off 
the rising Nazi threat. We have had 
Soviet publicity pictures of grinning 
workers and laughing maidens long 
before this, and visitors came back 
from Moscow at the height of the 
purges to report that the man in the 
street was smiling broadly and there- 
fore presumably contented. 

The fact is that, apart from hon- 
eyed words and a slight loosening 
of the facial muscles, the new Krem- 
lin leaders have given us nothing 
solid on which to base hopes of a 
real shift in Soviet policy. Disarma- 
ment and German reunification, the 
two major issues dividing East and 
West, are no nearer solution than be- 
fore. In fact, the recent news from 
Egypt and the UN General Assem- 
bly suggests that Khrushchev, Bulga- 
nin & Co. are looking for new trou- 
bled waters in which to cast their 
lines. 

Perhaps equally important, there 
is nothing whatever to indicate that 
the Russian people are any nearer 
to freedom and democracy today 


than they were under the rule of the 
late, unlamented Father of Peoples. 
Barely four months after Stalin’s 
death, the 
groomed board of directors which 


well-mannered, _ well- 
succeeded him discovered that one 
of its members was an imperialist 
bandit and—in the best Stalinist tra- 
dition—proceeded to have him shot. 
That same summer of 1953, the 
workers of East Berlin and the in- 
mates of the Vorkuta concentration 
camp made an attempt to regain 
their freedom. Both risings were 
ruthlessly Berlin 
workers with the aid of Soviet tanks. 
Until the slave camps are closed up 
and freedom of speech, free elections 
and free trade unions exist in the 
Soviet Union, it will be the maddest 
folly to build our hopes and our 
policy on Kremlin promises. Unlim- 
ited despotic rule at home cannot co- 
exist with honorable and trustworthy 
conduct abroad. 

The incurable penchant of many 
Americans for taking tyrants at their 
word is truly amazing. Nor does this 
apply only to the rulers of the USSR. 
In the 1920s, there was no lack of 
touring American journalists and 
businessmen who were prepared to 
say that Mussolini was making the 
trains run on time and disciplining 
the undisciplined Italians. There were 
even those who turned a blind eye to 
the Nazi concentration camps, since, 
after all, Hitler had “solved” the un- 
employment problem and given Ger- 
many some beautiful roads. 

But, somehow, the Workers’ Fa- 
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therland has always managed to put 
the most potent whammy on multi- 
tudes of guileless Americans—par- 
ticularly some of our heavy thinkers. 
When Stalin first took power three 
decades ago, he was widely acclaimed 
as a practical fellow who would put 
an end to all this wild talk of world 
revolution and concentrate on build- 
ing Russia up at home—“socialism 
in one country” and all that sort of 
thing. (The Stalin cult reached its 
climax during World War II, of 
course, when he was Uncle Joe and 
Ambassador Davies called him the 
sort of man a little child would like 
to snuggle up against.) There is no 
need to rehearse here the whole 
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Lhe 


rent policy of sweetness and light. 
They may be sincerely eager for a 
good long breathing spell in which 
to stamp out lingering sparks of re- 
sistance in their Eastern European 
satrapies, consolidate relations with 
the huge new Red colossus which 
they helped rear in China, and build 
up Soviet industry and agriculture in 
preparation for the next set-to with 
the imperialist beasts. Quite possibly, 
the present Kremlin denizens would 
like a couple of more Five-Year Plans 
under their belts before rushing back 
into the fray. 

But that is scarcely a reason for us 
to drop our guard, militarily, politi- 
cally or morally. There were Five- 
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BIG THREE AT YALTA: CAN THE WEST SURVIVE ANOTHER BLUNDER? 


sorry story of Moscow-aided self- 
deception in the 1920s and 1930s: 
how the mass murder of millions of 
peasants during the collectivization 
drive became a great social experi- 
ment, the bloodbath of the purge 
trials was justified as a blow at the 
Nazi fifth column, and even the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact put only a tempo- 
rary check-rein on pro-Soviet delu- 
sionism. 

Of course, it may very well be that 
the Russians are sincere in their cur- 
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Year Plans in the 1930s, too, but the 
corpses mounted up at a far faster 
rate than the industrial indices. And, 
after a decade of talking about 
“peaceful socialist construction,” 
“collective security,” and “non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
other nations,” the Soviet leaders 
promptly resumed their expansionist 
drive when the opportunity presented 
itself in 1945, 

The menace of the Geneva Spirit is 
that it may seduce us into thinking 


we can wipe out the past and sty 
with a completely clean slate, Vj; 
will forget—or refuse to rememhe 
—that Soviet Russia is a totalitarja 
tyranny, for everyone knows that ty. 
rants don’t grin and pick berries, W; 

will forget the Communist attempt i 
wreck Western Europe’s economy 
through _politically-inspired _ strike 
to turn Greece into a satellite throug, 
civil war, and to conquer Korea }y 
brutal invasion. And we will forge 
that 200 million people still liv 
in colonial subjection in Poland 





Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumanis 
Bulgaria, Albania and the Balt 
States. These people have alread 
seen pictures of Eisenhower chat 
ting gaily with Bulganin on the law 
of the Palais des Nations. What wil 
they think if we go completely over 
board for Khrushchev’s 
cheeks and shelve any thought of 
eventual liberation of Eastern f:- 
rope for fear of clouding the Genev: 
Spirit? All our talk of freedom and 
democracy will have a_ hollow ring 
indeed. 

Geneva has already shown signs ¢! 
rotting the foundations of Wester 
solidarity. France seems almost pre 
pared to scuttle her NATO commit 
ments to concentrate on propping Up 


dimpled 


her shaky African empire. Britai 
has announced a cut in her armei 
forces. West German Chancellor Ade 
nauer apparently felt compelled ! 
make the best of a bad bargain i 
Moscow. And one can imagine the 
effect on Asian neutralism if Americ 
emerges as the greatest neutral 0! 
them all vis-a-vis Communism. 
The free world has seriously mit 
calculated the realities and the it 
tentions of world Communism twit 
in the past. First came the Unite’ 
Front, which laid the basis for th 
Communist _ espionage 
propaganda apparatus and for wa! 


worldwide 


time and postwar pro-Sovietism. The 
came Yalta, which opened the way ' 
Soviet conquest of half of Europ 
and Asia. We survived these two ™ 
jor blunders. In the present therm’ 
nuclear age, it is too much to assull 
that we can survive another. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ACH OF my last three visits to 

Paris—in 1953, 1954 and 1955 
—coincided with a crisis. But in each 
of these years there was a difference 
in the nature of the crisis and in the 
accompanying French mood. 

In the summer of 1953, it seemed 
impossible to get a positive majority 
in the French Assembly for a new 
Prime Minister. One candidate after 
another was voted down; finally 
agreement was reached on the color- 
less Laniel. Behind this crisis were 
sharp conflicts of opinion about 
EDC, about ihe dragging, unsuccess- 
ful war in Indo-China. One was also 
impressed by the complete break- 
down of discipline among most of 
the French political parties. 

There was, and is, extreme dif_i- 
culty in constructing a stable cabinet 
with Parliamentary support from an 
Assembly divided into six main par- 
ties and a number of smaller groups, 
especially as most of these are fur- 
ther subdivided by internal feuds. 
The Rosenberg case in 1953 fur- 
nished a focal point for the anti- 
Americanism cultivated by the Com- 
munists. 

Indo-China and EDC were the is- 
sues that stirred up French public 
opinion in 1954. Both had been al- 
lowed to drag on and drift for years. 
Then Pierre Mendés-France came to 
power. He satisfied the French de- 
mand for peace by signing a face- 
saving agreement which permitted 
the Communists to hold the northern 
Portion of Indo-China and gave them 
an excellent prospect of conquering 
the whole country. 

Mendés-France assumed the grave 
tesponsibility of killing EDC, a proj- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Changing Moods 
In France 


ect which France had originally 
sponsored. Then he made atonement 
by virtually dragooning through a 
reluctant Assembly an_ alternative 
compromise plan for German rearm- 
ament which is probably more feasi- 
ble militarily, although it lacks the 
overtones of European integration 
which attracted support for EDC in 
both France and Germany. 

Another item to the credit of 
Mendées-France was his negotiation 
of an agreement which pacified Tu- 
nisia, one of the three French North 
African territories, by making a 
on autonomy and 
promising more in carefully spaced 
later instalments. Mendés-France was 
tripped up before he could accom- 
plish much in the field closest to his 
heart—the shaking up of France’s 
rigid, immobile economic system. 

On my visit to France last month, 
North Africa had crowded everything 
else into the background. One would 
hardly know from reading the French 
newspapers that there was such a 
country as Indo-China. And there 
seems to have been a surprising 
abatement of the suspicion toward 
Germany which was exploited by 
opponents of EDC. 

One reason for this is the legalistic 
bent of the French mind. It was 
pretty difficult, up to the end, to 
obtain a majority in the Assembly 
for the rearming of Germany. But, 
as soon as the Western European 
Union was an accomplished fact, em- 
bedded in treaties, French agitation 
subsided. With one_ reservation, 
Franco-German relations at the pres- 
ent time seem remarkably calm. 

The reservation concerns the pos- 


down-payment 


sibility that the population of the 
Saar Territory will vote against the 
Statute providing for provisional 
Europeanization of the area, on 
which the French and German Gov- 
ernments agreed. French official 
spokesmen, although they have been 
quiet in public, say privately that re- 
jection of the Statute would be a 
more severe blow to Western cohe- 
sion and Franco-German rapproche- 
ment than was the defeat of EDC. 

On the German side, there are two 
somewhat divergent viewpoints. 
Chancellor Adenauer has leaned over 
backward in an attempt to promote 
acceptance of the Statute in the Saar 
voting. This is the official German 
viewpoint. But privately Germans 
will suggest that the Saar Statute 
was a French idea, and that the Saar 
population has as much right to turn 
it down as the French Parliament 
had to reject EDC. 

I went to France expecting to find 
wholehearted enthusiasm over Ge- 
neva. Curiously enough, this is not 
the prevalent attitude. In the ornately 
decorated Quai D’Orsay, historic 
center of French foreign policy, one 
found a marked tendency to look the 
Geneva gift horse closely in the 
mouth. One of the shrewdest French 
diplomatic officials forecast the fol- 
lowing development of Soviet policy: 

First, there would be a strenuous 
attempt to get the Western powers 
to sign a European security pact. 
Then, with a great flourish, the So- 
viet Government would announce the 
end of the Warsaw Pact—a step 
which would have absolutely no sig- 
nificance in reducing Moscow con- 
trol of the satellite armies. Then, 
after a few months, a Soviet note 


-would suggest that NATO had out- 


lived its usefulness and was out of 
harmony with the spirit of Geneva. 

Pro-Soviet enthusiasm among the 
French, except among Communists 
and persistent fellow-travelers, has 
been dampened by the inflammatory 
appeals from Radio Budapest to 
North Africa and, still more recently, 
by the Soviet UN vote on the Al- 


gerian question. 
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Portraits of Eden 


THOUCH prominent on the inter- 
national stage for more than two 
decades, Sir Anthony Eden as an 
individual has remained relatively 
little understood. His public record 
forms part of the basic history of 
our times. Yet, Eden as a man has 
been something of an enigma. 

So long as he was Foreign Secre- 
tary, this did not matter. But when, 
earlier this year, Eden succeeded 
Sir Winston Churchill as Prime Min- 
ister and as leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, public interest in the de- 
tails of his life promptly rose. His 
sweeping victory in the subsequent 
general election created further de- 
mands for biographical data. 

Two enterprising authors have just 
published accounts of Sir Anthony’s 
career to date.” Neither Lewis Broad 
nor Alan Campbell-Johnson _ has 
quite succeeded in personalizing the 
Yet, each 
presents a well written description 
of the main points of his life. The 
composite picture which 
from the two books is interesting, 
even if not in sharp focus. 


Queen’s First Minister. 


emerges 


Eden is a man of many distinc- 
tions: youngest Foreign Secretary of 
modern times; youngest adjutant in 
the British Army; only minister to 
anyone’s knowledge who ever took 
first honors in Oriental languages at 
the university. He almost, but not 
quite, set the record for longest 
tenure in the Foreign Office. He has 
been a member of Parliament (from 
Warwick and Leamington) for more 
than 30 years. In diplomatic ex- 
perience and as a skilled negotiator 
(of the classical, not the Dulles. 
school), he is generally recognized 
as in a class by himself. 

"Anthony Eden, The Chronicle of a Career. By 
Lewis Broad. Crowell. 280 pp. $5.00. 


Eden, The Making of a Statesman. By Alan Camp- 
bell-Johnson. Ives Washburn. 306 pp. $5.00. 
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By Murray S. Stedman Jr. 


Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Swarthmore College 


Even his entrance into the office 
of Prime Minister has been a bit 
unusual, for the customary path to 
that position since Salisbury has been 
by way of the Exchequer. (The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler, 
was generally considered Eden’s most 
serious competitor.) 

By background, Eden was ideally 
fitted for a distinguished career in 
diplomacy. Born in 1897 of aristo- 
cratic lineage, he began his educa- 
tion at Eton. As a boy, he completely 
mastered French and became pro- 
ficient at German. When in 1915 he 
reached the age of 18, he enlisted 
and served with distinction for three 
years in the British infantry in 
Two of his brothers were 
killed in the war, a fact which may 
partially explain Eden’s lifelong con- 


France. 


cern with positive programs to pre- 
vent warfare. Upon return from ac- 
tive duty, Captain Eden entered Ox- 
ford, where he applied himself to 
the study of Oriental languages. In 
1922, he stood for election to Par- 
liament and lost. The next oppor- 
tunity presented itself a year later, 
and this time he won. 

For a decade and a half, Eden 
worked his way up in Conservative 
circles. His Parliamentary speeches 
were not spectacular. Though not 
a great orator, he gradually acquired 
a reputation for accuracy and _ in- 
telligence. Occasional part-time as- 
signments from the Yorkshire Post 
gave him the opportunity for con- 
siderable travel. 

He became Foreign Secretary for 
the first time in 1935. In this ca- 
pacity, he overnight became a figure 
known throughout the world. How- 


ever, it was his open break with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, 
in 1938, which really made Eden‘ 
reputation. At that time, there was 
within the British Cabinet a con 
siderable difference of opinion o 
how to deal with the Italians. Cham. 
berlain favored very broad negotia 
tions, even though Mussolini had 
repeatedly shown that no agreement 
with him was worth the paper it 
was written on. The. Foreign Sec. 
retary, on the other hand. insisted 
on some genuine proof of good faith 
before resuming negotiations. 

Unhappily, neither Mr. Broad nor 
Mr. Campbell-Johnson is able to 
throw any new light on this famous 
controversy. Although Eden’s resig- 
nation from the Chamberlain Gov- 
ernment actually occurred over a 
technical issue, both authors are of 
the view that policy and personality 
differences were at the basis of his 
action. It also appears that Eden was 
irritated, if not infuriated (he has 
a very sharp temper and a low boil 
ing point), by Chamberlain’s habit 
of talking to the Italian Ambassador 
behind the Foreign Secretary’s back. 

On the basis of evidence available 
to date, it is not clear exactly how 
perspicacious Eden was at the time 
of his resignation. His public state 
ments were vague, and he did not 
underline any moral lesson at the 
time. Yet, on balance, historians 
have tended to credit Eden with fore- 
sight and Chamberlain with com 
siderable blindness on the issue of 
predicting the consequences of ul 
checked Fascist aggression. 

When he resigned, Eden did no 
behave as if he were a_ frustrated 
figure-about-Washington. He did nol 
blast the Government, the Prime 
Minister and the party, but confined 
his critical remarks to his immedialé 
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friends. There were some Tories who 
ft that Eden, with Churchill and 
others, should have led a public cru- 
ade on the question of apeasement. 
for whatever reasons, he did not 
do this, but operated only within 
the framework of the Tory party. 

When the war began, a national 
coalition government was formed. 
Eden then re-entered the Cabinet as 
Dominions Secretary, and became 
Foreign Secretary in 1940 under the 
Churchill Government. In dealing 
wih many problems of foreign re- 
lations, Churchill acted as his own 
Foreign Secretary, as did the Prime 
Minister’s opposite number, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It is clear from the 
record, however, that Eden’s role 
was important, e.g., in helping to 
establish the United Nations. Labor’s 
victory in the general election of 
1945 relegated him to the Opposition 
benches. When Churchill again took 
over the Government, Eden returned 
as Foreign Secretary. 

While Sir Anthony’s career as 
Prime Minister lies ahead, the two 
current biographies of him illustrate 
some of the basic differences be- 
tween the British and American ap- 
proach to politics. These differences 
ae not insignificant. For example, 
Eden is a professional politician, not 
al amateur, not a business man or 
lwyer on temporary loan. In ac- 
cordance with British custom, he has 
arived at the top only after a long 
apprenticeship. 

Sir Anthony’s experience also 
thtows into perspective certain other 
characteristics of British government 
which contrast sharply with our own. 
For instance, the Prime Minister 
does not have to perform an im- 
mense number of purely ceremonial 
functions. That is what the Queen 
and her family are paid to do, and 
they do these things well. The Prime 
Minister can present his program to 
Parliament with confidence that his 
party, because it is a majority and 
8 disciplined, will enact the program 
ito law. He also knows that, in 
the event of any infirmity to himself, 
the succession of power will be han- 
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dled easily, constitutionally and ef- 
fectively. 

The fact that Eden is now in 
charge of one of the smoothest-work- 
ing constitutional mechanisms ever 
devised does not mean that his gov- 
ernment will find the waters un- 
troubled. The chronic dollar deficit 
and tariff negotiations, domestic in- 
flation and demands for pay rises, 


Commonwealth security and colonial 
difficulties will constitute recurring 
problems. On the basis of these two 
biographies, no prediction can safely 
be made as to how Eden will succeed 
in solving these and other questions. 
But one can be sure that his gov- 
ernment will approach the facts of 
political life with intelligence. energy 
and, above all, maturity. 





The Shopkeeper as Painter 


Hogarth’s Progress. 
By Peter Quennell. 
Viking. 319 pp. $6.50. 


Sir HERBERT READ, in an essay on 
Hogarth printed as an appendix to 
Art and Society, expresses the view 
that, while Hogarth “is still perhaps 
the most familiar of English artists,” 
he is nevertheless not an artist of 
high esthetic merit, though occasion- 
ally, as in The Shrimp Girl, his work 
“blazed forth in sensuous splendor.” 
It is not for me to argue with Sir 
Herbert on esthetic judgments, but 
surely I am of a great majority when 
I say that Hogarth is perhaps the 
most interesting single personality in 
the history of English art. Peter 
Quennell’s splendid book about him 
appears to ratify that notion. 

Hogarth (1697-1764) was a Lon- 
doner and by birth a member of the 
lower middle class. Quennell’s book 
is at once a portrait of the man, of 
the London of his time, and, in a 
less precise fashion, of the lower- 
middle-class man of the eighteenth 
century as artist. Hogarth even 
looked as one would expect the man 
he was to look; his self-portraits fig- 
ure forth exactly the man one would 
logically expect, at once cocky and 
cockney, and blazing with the self- 
assurance of genius. 

Both Quennell and Read use 
George Lillo’s famous play The Lon- 
don Merchant (a prime favorite of 
the sociologists of art in all its 
forms) to explain in literary terms 
the outlook Hogarth expressed in en- 
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gravings and on canvasses. This says 
to me that Hogarth, in the queer and 
elusive way of artists, expressed es- 
thetically the spirit that gave the 
English that quality Napoleon sought 
to define by calling them a nation of 
shopkeepers. Spiritually, he was 
clearly allied to Henry Fielding and 
Tobias Smollett; I mean as to per- 
sonal spirit, not in relation to that 
“spirit of the age” which they all 
patently shared. 

It is not at all surprising. but rath- 
er forcefully symbolic, that Hogarth 
not only hit on a way to make en- 
gravings popular by devising a pro- 
gressive series that told a morally 
acceptable story, but also devised a 
way of selling them by subscription 
and, furthermore, got a law passed 
protecting the artist’s rights in them, 
so that for many years their circula- 
tion brought important returns. Ho- 
garth thus laid the foundations of 
his personal prosperity and made a 
notable contribution to the econom- 
ics of art production, at once ingen- 
ious and fabulously in character. 

He also reflected his personality 
and social situation in his insistence 
that an English artist should paint 
like an Englishman, something he 
conscientiously endeavored to do in 
his own work (with shocking lapses) 
all his life long. The obverse of this 
positive prescription was his persist- 
ent campaign against the Italianate 
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taste of the upper classes and their 
artist allies. Hogarth came very near 
to believing the old tag that an Eng- 
lishman Italianate is a devil incar- 
nate. 

Because the relation between Ho- 
garth the man and the Hogarthian 
environment was remarkably close, 
and because Hogarth early in life 
devised a system for making a short- 
hand record of things seen for later 


use, Quennell’s abundant material on 
eighteenth-century London is in large 
measure an extended documentation 
of the details of Hogarth’s engravings 
and canvases. Rarely has this kind 
of annotation been so skilfully done. 

A creative life well told always 
makes a good book. Quennell on Ho- 
garth is a first-class example. 

What a superb verse Dr. Johnson 
wrote for Hogarth’s gravestone: 





“The Hand of Art here torpid 
lies 
That traced the essential form 
of grace: 
Here Death has closed the 
curious eyes 
That saw the manners in the 
face.” 
How unlucky that it was rejectel 
for actual use in favor of the mor 
ornate tribute of David Garrick. 


















They Hope for Armageddon 


Jehovah’s Witnesses: The New World Society. 


By Marley Cole. 
Vantage. 229 pp. $2.95. 


THE 150,000 Jehovah’s Witnesses 
in this country walk among us, work, 
dress. eat and sleep as we do, and 
yet in many ways are as far removed 
from us as any monk in Tibet or 
commissar in Russia. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses believe that they will live 
right here on this earth forever; they 
frankly assert that democracy—no 
less than dictatorship—is of the 
devil, and that the United Nations is 
a “religio-political conspiracy of 
Christendom’s clergy” which has 
been prophesied in the Bible as “the 
disgusting thing of Matthew 24:15.” 

This Witness fanaticism has ori- 
gins similar to those of the Nazi 
and Communist movements: a dissat- 
isfaction with things as they are, a 
spiritual alienation from the prevail- 
ing social order. To compensate for 
what they feel as the coldness and 
unfriendliness of the world, Wit- 
nesses have erected a tight little uni- 
verse all their own. What seems 
true to the world is false to the Wit- 
nesses. and what seems utterly fan- 
tastic to outsiders is the Gospel truth 
to the members. 

Witnesses believe that they have 
found a key to the future in their 
own interpretation of the Bible. Wit- 
ness doctrine assures its devotees of 
the inevitable and early defeat of all 
existing (Satanic) governments; and 
after some killing-off of the Wit- 
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nesses’ enemies at Armageddon, the 
faithful expect immortality amid the 
pleasures of an earthly paradise. 
Death will continue to strike, but 
only at the believers of false (non- 
Witness) religion. The Witnesses’ 
private universe of knowledge covers 
all fields of human endeavor. They 
have established, for instance, that 
“evolution cannot be true,” that “for 
the first 1800 years of mankind’s 
existence there was but one language, 
Hebrew,” and that blood transfu- 
sions will cause jaundice. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses are not a to- 
talitarian organization; they serve no 
totalitarian government, and nowhere 
do they exercise actual physical pow- 
er over people. But when we read 
how they envisage the world after 
the defeat of their enemies, there 
appears a frightening similarity be- 
tween Witness fantasies and modern 
totalitarian states: 

“The survivors of this war of the 
great day of God the Almighty will 
be his lovers, the New World Soci- 
ety. After the battle they will go 
forth and look upon the carcasses of 
those whom Jehovah has slain, un- 
buried, the food of worms that will 
not die or cease from swarming over 
the odious carcasses until they have 
eaten the bones clean, the food of 
fire mixed with sulphur that will not 
be extinguished until it has com- 
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pleted the consumption of all ren- 
nants of the carcasses.” 

The Witnesses make no secret o 
their disdain for democratic proce 
dures. Their machine is organize 
with military precision, and order 
must be obeyed without question. 
Human nature—even the Witnesses 
human nature—being what it i: 
there are always some who resent this 
business of order-taking. For thes, 
punishment is swift and automatic; 
they are “disfellowshipped” (e 
pelled) from the organization, ani 
are given to understand that hence 
forth they can no longer expect ti 
survive Armageddon. Consequently, 
there are never any expressed differ 
ences of opinion within the Wit 
nesses; the group can truly boast that 
it is “monolithic.” There are, how 
ever, a great many tiny dissidest 
groups of former members wht 
spend their time and energies han¢: 
ing out denunciatory tracts in frot! 
of Witness meetings and convention 
I myself know of at least fifteet 
such groups of Jehovah’s Trotskyites 

The Witnesses have their greate 
appeal to people who have been dit 
inherited by their environment 
who feel estranged from the norms 
everyday-workaday routines of the 
world. There are all sorts of cranks 
among them, but also many who at 
exceptionally sensitive to the harsh 
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ness of our social order. About half 
of U.S. Witnesses are Negroes, even 
though the organization treats its col- 
od members rather shabbily. 

Until recent years, Negroes were 
not allowed to attend regular con- 
ventions of the organization but were 
fumished, instead, with separate 
Jim Crow assemblies. To this day, 
there are separate “companies” (lo- 
al groups) for Negro members in 
all Southern and border states; even 
as far north as Asbury Park, N. J., 
Negro Witnesses are segregated. 
When I visited the Brooklyn head- 
quarters of the organization about 
wo years ago, only two out of more 
than 400 on the headquarters staff 
were Negro, The top national leader- 
ship of the organization is complete- 
lywhite; and in one of its rare direct 
teerences to Negroes, the organiza- 
tion has declared itself against racial 
intermarriage. 

It was in connection with the Ne- 
gro question that I stumbled across 
the clue that solves, in my opinion, 
the mystery of Mr. Cole’s book. 

I had noticed for some time that 
the Negro press has nothing but 
praise when it covers Witness doings. 
The numerous Negroes in the or- 
ganization make it important news 
for Negro newspapers, and Witness 
conventions are treated almost as if 
they were gatherings of the NAACP. 
When one of the best Negro periodi- 
als some time ago spoke of the Wit- 
nesses as “the religion of [racial] 
integration,” I felt that I had to con- 
lact the editor. I was told that the 
aticle had been submitted by the 
Witness organization itself, and that 
it constituted, in effect, an official 
press release. Nevertheless, the arti- 
de had a personal by-line, and pur- 
ported to speak from the point of 
View of an objective outsider. The 
editor, like most other people, had 

under the impression that Ne- 
foes were, in fact, accepted as 

‘quals in the group, and had printed 

article as an interesting report on 
® interesting group. Maybe there 
$ nothing wrong with this kind of 
public-relations practice; but the 
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public—especially the Negro public 
—knows the Witnesses now only 
through their own distorted publicity. 

Mr. Cole’s book, too, has all the 
earmarks of Witness public-relations 
efforts. To be sure, it is a highly 
interesting document, for the Wit- 
nesses are quite frank about some 
matters which any other organiza- 
tion would hide. Chapter Six, espe- 
cially, is fascinating: It explains why 
opposition cannot be tolerated in the 
organization and gives an illuminat- 
ing example of how Rutherford, a 
former Witness leader, used legal- 
istic subterfuges in order to expel 
opponents from the leadership. The 
book also gives interesting (and re- 
liable) information on the persecu- 
tion of Witnesses all over the world, 
on the many Supreme Court battles 
they have won on behalf of free 
speech, and on the Witness affiliation 
of Eisenhower’s parents. 

But Mr. Cole’s book is no more 


How ‘dated’ 


is your dictionary? 





objective about the Witnesses than 
the Dean of Canterbury was objec- 
tive about Russia. A million littie 
details give the book away as an 
official hand-out. Take this matter 
of statistics, for instance. The Wit- 
nesses are fond of gathering exact 
figures on the most inexact subjects. 
They have established, for instance, 
that Adam’s creation took place “in 
the fall of 4025 B.C.” They also re- 
port very exact figures on total 
attendance at their Yankee Stadium 
sessions, though when I attended 
there were no tickets, no turnstiles, 
nobody counting; I able to 
learn, nevertheless, that I had been 
one of 72,469 people in the stadium 
on that particular day. I thought it 
interesting, too, that the total num- 
ber of hours (28,772) spent by Si- 
erra Leone’s Witnesses working for 
the organization during the year 
1953 was reported in the January 1, 
1954 issue of The Watchtower; the 


was 
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issue reached me in the last week of 
December 1953. But Mr. Cole reports 
all such figures with great serious- 
ness and with considerable awe. 
The pay-off, though, came in a way 
the Witnesses can hardly 
guard against. Like the Commu- 
nists, the Witnesses have their own 
stylistic peculiarities that give them 
away every time. While I was read- 
ing the book, I made notes on some 
expressions I thought a little quaint: 
“the chiefest of all indications,” “the 
antifreedom laws,” etc. Then I noted 


which 


the phrase “opposers of Mr. Russell,” 
and when I turned to my newspaper 
the next morning, I saw Nathan H. 
Knorr, Witness top leader, quoted as 
having castigated other Christian de- 
nominations collectively as “the chief 
opposer of God’s Kingdom.” 

The Witnesses have been told to 
buy this book, and their good dis- 
cipline and true devotion has put 
Mr. Cole’s name on the best-seller 
list. Perhaps with all the publicity, 
the book will be instrumental in 
making some unhappy ones aware 
that there is an organization that 
promises a New World and that de- 
clares the cares and worries of the 
present one to be irrelevant. Despite 
all their fantasies of imminent 
world-wide bloodshed, the Witnesses 
are a pretty innocuous lot. As long 
as we have the kind of world which 
make some people bitter enough to 
hope for an Armageddon, we might 
perhaps be thankful that the 150,000 
American Witnesses show such en- 
ergy and devotion to Jehovah rather 
than to the memory of Hitler or 
Stalin. 





Can Britain Deliver? 


Britain and the Tide of World Affairs. 
By Oliver S. Franks. 
Oxford. 71 pp. $1.25. 

Witt Britain remain a Great 
Power? That is the question which 
haunts British minds and to which 
Sir Oliver Frank addressed himself 
in the 1954 BBC Reith lectures. Brit- 
ain’s postwar achievement runs from 
social reform to the production of 
engines and heavy aircraft whose 
quality is unsurpassed; from auster- 
ity at home to recovery, in trade 
and markets, abroad. Commonwealth 
ties underpin Britain’s world status; 
this point can never be repeated too 
often. By his own confession, never: 
theless, even so well informed a pub- 
lic man as Sir Oliver did not realize. 
until he had arrived in Washington 
as Ambassador, how other Common- 
wealth countries pursued foreign pol- 
icies of their own, and what these 
policies were. The Labor Government 
geis the usual pat on the back for 
letting India and Pakistan move 
from Empire to Commonwealth. But 
credit is not claimed where it might 
be: the skill required, when neutral- 
ism and _  interventionism coexist 
within the same Commonwealth, to 
keep an historic entity intact. Other 
equal Commonwealth powers, as Sir 
Oliver notes, still look to London for 
a lead. 

On the vexed topic of European 
unity, Sir Oliver contends that Amer- 
ican views have been sounder than 
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British ones. Yet, with oversea con. 
neclions— Commonwealth, 
and American—bulking so large in 
his own analysis, he himself could 
scarcely urge that Britain shed thes 


Empire 


so as to become a mere component 
of a European federal union. And in 
the end the compromise he suggests, 
that of cooperation short of integra 
tion, is the only one that has been 
practicable from the outset. What 
must be remembered, nevertheless, i: 
that France could never feel safe in 
a thoroughgoing Western European 
federal union without full British 
participation; it is full British par 
ticipation for which, at intervals, the 
United States so heedlessly clamors. 
Sir Oliver, in his effort to be fair, 
scolds his own compatriots unde 
servedly and praises unduly the over: 
simplifications to which American 
thinking, on this intricate subject. 
has been prone. 

“Trials of interdependence” i: 
how Sir Oliver describes the current 
state of Anglo-American relation 
and with that phrase he hits the nai 
on the head. Interdependence be 
tween the English-speaking people 
has long been incontestable: to cov- 
cert policies in common is somethin 
else again. Sir Oliver did well t 
remind his listeners of those factor 
in the American system which make 
for a responsible rather than ire 
sponsible conduct of affairs. Britair. 
he adds, has to be effective in het 
association with the United States: 
as those of a former Ambassador # 
Washington, his cart! 
weight: 

“I know from my own experienc? 
that at the time of the Korean cris 
our opinion counted and made a di! 
ference to what happened. I do 10 
doubt that in the Indo-China ctis# 
last summer the same was true.” 
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[wo further observations of Sir 
(liver’s may be cited. Some blend 
between open and closed diplomacy 
js needed nowadays, and Sir Oliver 
puts this, for Anglo-American pur- 
poses, in a fresh perspective. The 
British, he argues, have not been suf- 
fciently articulate about their poli- 
cies: 

“We prefer even among ourselves 
to say less than we think. But the 
British and American backgrounds 
of thought are not the same. What is 
let to be understood is misunder- 


stood. If I had to state what I thought 
the most prevalent single cause of 
misunderstanding and suspicion be- 
tween the United States and Britain, 
I should name the failure to com- 
municate the assumptions of a pro- 
posal.” 

In other words, as far as Anglo- 
American friendship is concerned, 
closed diplomacy may be hampered 
when open diplomacy has not, in the 
best sense, been open enough. 

And that brings Sir Oliver, in his 


reassessment of Anglo-American 


friendship, to his second reflection: 

“The American,” he asserts, 
“judges persons and nations more by 
their present than their past and 
more by his estimate of their future 
than their present. . . . The American 
tradition has little knowledge of 
glorious failures. In the Anglo- 
American relationship British policy 
has to pass the test: Can the British 
deliver?” 

Sir Oliver believes that they can. 
The prospects for civilization would 
indeed be poorer if he were wrong. 





The Churchmen Study Our Economy 


The American Economy—Attitudes and Opinions. 


By A. Dudley Ward. 
Harper. 199 pp. $3.50. 


Too LITTLE publicity has been 
given to the highly commendable 
work of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States, and its studies of Christian 
Ethics and Economic Life. The re- 
sults appear in six volumes. The pres- 
ent book. The American Economy— 
Attitudes and Opinions, is the last in 
the first series. Now that a further 
grant has been made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for a second series 
of studies, some general comment on 
the first six books is in order. 

While there is an underlying reali- 
zation of the crisis in human values, 
integrity, decency and justice, charge- 
able in large part to economic super- 
organization and the impersonality 
of corporate society, there is a dis- 
couraging note of complacency in the 
disposition to accept most of it as 
inevitable. Charles P. Taft, chairman 
of the study committee, says: “There 
is no vital threat to our inherited 
and cherished values either in the 
satus quo or in change as such.” 

He does recognize as a “revolu- 
tion” the process that has brought 
about the vast alteration in our ways 
of life during the past half-century. 
The principal concern of the entire 
‘tudy has been to bring about a 
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broader understanding of the effects 
of the revolution upon ethics and 
human values. It has been a work of 
exposition for its own sake rather 
than a search for cures, remedies or 
even the reaching of recorded deci- 
sions or recommendations. 

A few years ago, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches took a more positive 
stand when it resolved: 

“Man must never be made a mere 
means for political or economic 
ends. Man is not made for the state 
but the state for man; man is not 
made for production but production 
for man. For a society to be respon- 
sible under modern conditions, it is 
required that the people have free- 
dom to control, to criticize and to 
change their government, that power 
be made responsible by law and dis- 
tributed as widely as possible through 
the whole community. It is required 
that economic justice and provision 
for equality of opportunity be estab- 
lished for all the members of society.” 

To the extent that economic power 
here is being concentrated in fewer 
hands in huge corporate enterprise, 
the individual no longer has a re- 
sponsible share according to capacity 
in forming and directing the eco- 
nomic activity of the groups to which 


he belongs. Control over the means 
of production has the effect of vio- 
lating democratic principles as much 
as any means of physical force. To 
exercise power of any kind over peo- 
ple deprives them of that much par- 
ticipation and responsibility. And ir- 
responsibility lowers all standards 
and values. One may hope that the 
new studies will tackle these issues 
regardless of vested interests. 

The American Economy—Attitudes 
and Opinions records the results of 
about 500 professionally planned 
and conducted individual interviews 
with a variety of people, and of the 
discussions of 40 scattered groups, 
based largely on questionnaires. No 
definite reached. 
There is an attempt to evaluate the 
opinions and attitudes but no general 
appraisal of the relation of ethics to 
economic life, which remains for fu- 
ture study. The evaluation deals with 
working women, farm and city 
groups, etc., and the scope of the 
inquiry covers a range of subjects 
from why people work to goals, train- 
ing, honesty, freedom and standards. 
The responses are almost as varied 
in number as the people interviewed, 
but the reader will find them inter- 
esting and revealing. 


conclusions are 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


A View from the Bridge. Two plays by 
Arthur Miller. Presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden and Whitehead-Stevens. At the 
Coronet Theater. 


U NDOUBTEDLY the most provoca- 


tive of the season’s new plays 
are the two by Arthur Miller, A Mem- 
ory of Two Mondays and A View 
from the Bridge, presented together 
under the title of the second. The 
first is a gallery of portraits, of per- 
sons bogged down in the morass of 
meaningless, job-centered lives. The 
second is a melodrama of fierce pas- 
sions, such as are associated with 
Sicily throughout its long history, 
transported to the Brooklyn water- 
front of today. Together, they pro- 
vide a vivid and moving evening. 

Mr. Miller’s warm sharing of his 
characters’ feelings, and his ability 
to convey these in natural dialogue, 
come richly through the first play. 
We watch—on a summer’s Monday, 
then a Monday in winter—a dozen 
employes of a large automobile-parts 
warehouse in Manhattan. 

To most, life has become a mean- 
ingless work, relaxation, 
work, work. Various roads toward 
happiness or 


round: 


forgetfulness are 
glimpsed—one man buys a car be- 
cause its mechanism appeals to him 
—but most of the men turn from 
their labors to drink. One sodden fel- 
low, by a lift of will-power, frees him- 
self of the habit: a youngster newly 
come from Ireland with poetry and 
hope in his heart turns bitter and 
drowns his frustration in liquor. 
One of the two women, a doomed 
old maid, lavishes her concern and 
care in fluttery attentions to the men, 
who casually accept her ministrations 
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with no regard for her person. The 
other is a good-looking, sex-hungry 
girl, eager for experience, whose end 
—one of the workers prophesies— 
will be among the naked women in 
the brothel across the way, revealed 
to the avid peering of the men when, 
after 22 years, the warehouse win- 
dows are washed. While it may 
seem, to some, surprising that a 
warehouse run by such persons could 
last a score of years, it seems on the 
other hand that a quarter-century 
later the same sort of entangled hu- 
mans will still be there, drifting and 
drinking through their sterile hours. 

The second play, which might ap- 
propriately be called A View of the 
Bridge, presents the story of a Brook- 
lyn longshoreman, as told by his law- 
yer there. The lawyer talks, then we 
see the ensuing events, in a story of 
passion so overpowering that it 
drives a man to an action he detests, 
then to his death. Longshoreman 
Eddie Carbone and his wife have 
brought up her niece. From Italy 
come two of the wife’s cousins, smug- 
gled in. When the girl and the young- 
er cousin fall in love, the extent of 
Eddie’s incestuous passion is re- 
vealed. He tries to separate the cou- 
ple by sneering at the boy as a homo- 
sexual and—in a scene the full hor- 
ror of which the production does not 
attain—pressing a kiss fiercely on the 
astounded boy’s lips. When this does 
not part them, Eddie makes an anon- 
ymous call to report the illegal entry. 
The older cousin and two neighbors 
also caught will be sent back to Italy; 
the marriage of the boy to the girl, 
an American citizen, gives him a 
chance to stay. The desperate Eddie 


draws his knife; the boy is wounded, 
but Eddie dies. 

The action moves on superbly apt 
sets by Boris Aronson, in the main 
well directed by Martin Ritt and yiy. 
idly performed. In character por. 
trayal, especially in the human near. 
ness of the persons in the first play, 
here is some of Mr. Miller’s best 
work. Its faults, as I see them, lie 
rather in his failure to impose self. 
discipline, to grind his materials into 
theatrical grist. Mr. Miller says he 
wrote both plays spare, without try- 
ing to pad them out to full length, 
While padding out is abominable, 
thinking out may have value. To give 
us two glimpses of characters, six 
months apart—this they were then; 
this they are now—is to scant the 
process, the becoming. - 


Similarly, while the device of the 
narrating lawyer has certain conven- 
iences and is an easy method of 
transfer, prophecy and _philosophiz- 
ing, it is an interruption of, an in 
trusion on, the dramatic flow, an 
admission of story-writing technique 
into dramaturgic development. Some- 
times, by a tour de force, this may 
lend immediacy, power and sense of 
universality; always it is risky; here 
it does the play injustice. 

Mr. Miller should have pondered 
the words of his own lawyer, to the 
effect that laws are good when and 
because they are natural. Some of 
the “laws” of dramaturgy are also 
rooted in the nature of the theater 
and the audience. In “Shakespeare 
As a Dramatist” (Talking of Shake- 
speare, edited by John Garret, Thea- 
ter Arts Books, 1955), Nevill Cog- 
hill shows the intricate interweaving 
of preparation for later points in the 
apparently casual growth of a play. 
Mr. Miller, in both his dramas, has 
chosen the easier way of writing 
they came to him. When he pays 
greater heed to what the medium de 
mands, his gift for natural dialogue, 
his sympathy for and understanding 
of struggling humans, may work to 
the great advantage of the theater. 
Even now, A View from the Bridge is 
worth taking. 
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WoUK 


Leslie Fiedler, a good man with a cleaver, 

does a fine job on Herman Wouk [“What 
Makes Herman Run?” NL, October 3]. But 
one wonders about his agitation over such tepid 
pap as Marjorie Morningstar. Mr. Fiedler is 
no innocent, he keeps telling us, and he knows 
that Wouk is a part of our universe as im- 
mutable as nervous diarrhea. Yet, the phe- 
nomenon of Mr. Wouk seems to shake Mr. 
Fiedler to the core. 

After all} when, in the name of sophistica- 
tion, one puts an end to innocence and scorns 
the prophets of rebellion, what is left but the 
ministry of Herman Wouk? The high road 
and the low road lead to the same place. Is 
Mr. Fiedler unnerved by the suspicion that he 
is the egghead’s Herman Wouk? 

Delaware, Ohio E. V. WALTER 


Leslie Fiedler wrote some weird passages 
in his review of Marjorie Morningstar, and, 
on the assumption that the frenzy that seemed 
to have possessed him while he was writing 
the review has passed, I wonder if he would 
concede now that some of the passages in his 
teview were silly: 

1. “Marjorie attends Hunter College in 
1935 and . . . finds no more trace of Com- 
munists there than she does in the theater in 
the years following. . . . I can hardly keep 
from crying out ‘I was there! I know it’s a 
lie!’” 

What’s a lie? That it was possible for a 
girl who was interested in “dramatics” to go 
to Hunter in 1935 and even attend little theater 
groups, and not notice the Communists? Of 
course it isn’t a lie. Even a few hundred ener- 
getic YCLers can seem pretty small in a college 
of 8,000 girls—if one isn’t interested. And does 
everybody have to be interested in Communists 
all the time—or otherwise be a liar? 

2, “Another kind of bowdlerization has been 
going on. . . Such bloody and barbaric sur- 
Vivals as the brith . . . are not portrayed .. . 
and... we never learn whether Marjorie goes 
to the mikvah!” 

Now really!’ How much blood and barbarism 
did Leslie Fiedler notice at his last brith? Is 
he talking about the Israelites camped around 
Sinai, or the Jews of Central Park West? 
And the mikvah! What middle-class housewife 
in Mararoneck goes to the mikvah? And what 
4 his point anyway? That Wouk is being false 
M ignoring the mikvah as an issue of contem- 
porary Jewish religion as completely as his 
fictional characters would? Or that Wouk 
should take them to task for abandoning the 
‘tue faith? Leslie Fiedler should have decided 
whether he was attacking (1) the religious 
Practices of American Jews or (2) Herman 
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THe New LeEaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Wouk’s description of them. These are two 
different matters, and considerations of quite 
different realms (the religious and the esthetic) 
come into consideration for each of them. 

3. Mr. Fiedler sarcastically comments, “Mr. 
Wouk ... can... boast of having written 
about love without referring to the sexual 
organs.” I looked at this a few times, and it 
seems Leslie Fiedler is saying you can’t write 
about love (in a good novel, anyway) without 
referring to the sexual organs. Gott im Himmel! 

4. “For writers like Wouk, book-form is .. . 
a not quite dispensable stage on the way to 
becoming a movie.” This is a surprising bit 
of insight into the processes of Wouk’s mind 
in view of the fact that (1) his first novel 
did not become a movie, (2) his second novel 
did not become a movie, (3) his third novel 
became a movie only because of its fabulous 
success, a factor which dictates that even so 
unlikely a candidate as War and Peace be, in 
some way, processed for the screen. Certainly, 
if one goes on objective evidence alone, Mr. 
Wouk seems as hard a writer to get movies 
out of as Tolstoy. And does Mr. Fiedler really 
find Marjorie Morningstar—going on and on, 
with few climaxes, about middle-class Jews— 
a natural for the movies? 

5. “. . . the rich highbrow Jewish literature 
of the United States . . .” If the “highbrow 
Jewish literature of the United States” is 
“rich,” what does Leslie Fiedler have left to 
apply to American highbrow literature in gen- 
eral? 

If this is a good example of highbrow writ- 
ing, the campaign against the middlebrow novel 
still has a long way to go. 


New York City NATHAN GLAZER 


RED CHINA 


David J. Dallin’s comments on solving the 
Taipei-Peking situation [“The East-West De- 
tente,” NL, September 5] are very interesting, 
but several points need clarification. 

As one of the conditions for recognition of 
Red China, he suggests a “non-aggression pact 
between the two regimes which would end the 
meaningless semi-war between them,” for the 
“continuation of their present conflict leads 
nowhere.” This would undoubtedly lead to a 
more peaceful situation, assuming that the 
parties were favorably disposed toward such 
a plan. But is it feasible to persuade Taipei 
to abandon its “semi-war” and yet maintain 
present troop morale in Formosa? With the 
“semi-war” called off, how can the present 
regime in Taipei maintain the fiction of re- 
gaining the mainland? With Dr. Dallin’s plan 
put into effect, it would be necessary for the 
West to discredit the Taipei regime. Surely 
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‘OKLAHOMA!’ is the best film musical this reviewer has ever seen! 
While urging you to see this film, we must confess that it may be some 
time before a theatre in your neighborhood is equipped with TODD-AO 
equipment. But if the film is shown in a nearby city, make up 2 party and 
drive over. ‘OKLAHOMA! is not just another movie. It 1s an experience!” 
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ORDER TICKETS NOW' ALL SEATS RESERVED! 
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PRICES MATINEES: Orch & Loge $2.75, Balcony $1.75, $150 


(ind. tax) EVENINGS: Orch. & Loge $3.50; Balcony $2.25, $1.75 SOUND BY TODD-AO 
Distributed by Magna Theatre Corp. IN EASTMAN COLOR 


RIVOLI THEATRE, B'way at 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. Circle 7-1633 
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< RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Magnificent ...a thriller-diller!”—GARDNER, HER. TRIB, 


“TRIAL” 


string GLENN FORD © DOROTHY MCGUIRE 
ARTHUR KENNEDY + JOHN HODIAK - KATY JURADO 


Written by DON M. MANKIEWICZ - Directed by MARK ROBSON 
Produced by CHARLES SCHNEE - _ AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “TROPICANA” — Brilliont new revue . . . produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . 
Al Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 






















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone, 
ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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the United States as well as Nationalist Chin; 
would not go along with that. 
Another point needs clarifying. i.e., limiting 


CONTINUED 


the veto privilege to only four powers. Noy 
that Nationalist China has a seat on the & 
curity Council and maintains the fiction of 
returning to the mainland, she certainly will 
not give up her seat without a fight. And, 
furthermore, how can she be ousted with power. 
ful Western forces supporting her? Even if 
she is ousted, Red China would certainly jn. 
sist on replacing her in the Security Council, 
The United States would certainly not counten- 
ance such an idea. 


Orchard Park, N. Y. Daviv W. Nicktas 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


The United States policy of helping South 
Vietnam raise its standard of living and build 
a strong, free country that can take its place 
among the democratic nations oi Asia is at 
outstanding example of what can be done to 
aid underdeveloped areas. The South Vie 
namese will never forget the importance of the 
economic, technical and financial assistance 
they have received. Indeed, the generous aid 
given to the unfortunate refugees from North 
Vietnam and to the Vietnamese nationalists has 
woven a solid bond of friendship between South 
Vietnam and the United States. 

Now the paramount question is: How can we 
help South Vietnam emerge victorious from ai 
eventual general election? Theoretically, it ha 
been enjoying total independence. In_ truth, 
however, for the past eight years Vietnam has 
remained a political fiction, a pawn in the gam 
of shifting blocs. Even by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination, it would be difficult for 
anyone to conceive of an independent, demo- 
cratic, anti-Communist state without a constitl 
tion, assemblies, political parties, an army, é 
free press, effective administration and finances 
The picture becomes blacker when one realizé 
that what exists today is an antiquated feudal 
system which is under the constant threat of @ 
coup d@’état and civil war. 

The answer to the question, therefore. is that 
South Vietnam can be saved only by the Viet 
namese themselves. It is time for the puppél 
government to pass on! The Vietnamese problem 
is no longer that of a privileged class, it is the 
primary concern of the country’s 25 million 
people. Any political program that deliberatel! 
overlooks this fundamental democratic principle 
cannot hope to succeed. . 

Without delay, we must build democrat 
foundations for the state of Vietnam. Failure“ 
do this will result in dissipating the help giv 
us to date by the United States. The people 
want Bao Dai dismissed, officially and forevé 
They want a republic with a constitution 
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Geneva accords, were decided upon by other 
gations and cannot bind our people. The elec- 


‘EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


tions we are interested in now are free elections radiant heated . . . large fin- “HIL ” 

in South Vietnam. These elections, held im- | ished garage on a fully land- , ARIOUS ~_ Coleman, irrer 
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MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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20th CENTURY-FOX PRESENTS 


CLARK) JANE ROBERT 
GABLE RUSSELL RYAN 
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se CAMERON@™ MITCHELL LOEW'S 


Produced by WILLIAM A. BACHER ana WILLIAM B. HAWKS s T A T o 
Screen Play by Directed 
SYDNEY BOEHM ana FRANK NUGENT - RAOUL WALSH 


From the Novel by CLAY FISHER » in the wonder of STEREOPHONIC SOUND BROADWAY at 45th ST. 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
Book Award 


Luncheon 


in honor of 


WHITMAN 


Mr. GAY WILSON ALLEN 


Professor of English, New York University and 


Winner of the 1955 TAMIMENT INSTITUTE SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARD 
For His Biography Of WALT WHITMAN 


“THE SOLITARY SINGER’ 


An appropriate Award Presentation Program will follow the luncheon 


Saturday DECEMBER 3, 1959 12:45 p.m. 


The Sert Room 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Park Avenue & 50th Street, New York 


For luncheon tickets ($5 per person) write to: 


Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. (ALgonquin 5-7333) ] 














